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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 





The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


e" ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution, . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in bi om men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must.walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wituiam Exrery Cuannina. 
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~ ¢ RELATION OF SLAVERY TO A RE- 
" og pLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 
REV. THEODORE PARKER, 


1 Anti-Slavery Convention, Wed- 


SPEECH OF 
4 I lan 

ay Morning, May 26, 1858. 

On the 

is a great confusion just now 


vr, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


f slavery, there 


in State and the American Church. 


r 
- ' and Oligarchie Europe is at war with this 
rhe British Teuton has driven it out 
|; his kindred, the Dutch, the Scandi- 
. the Ger is and Austrians have done the 
on French Celts allow no property in 
} Napoleon's attempt to restore the doctrine 
of the Dark Ages is now to fail. Even the 
attack the principle of bondage. Alex- 
liberate 30,000,000 Caucasian slaves, and in 
twelve years, the last footprint of the serf | 


by the new agriculture of Russia. 


ered up 

innot long hold out against the steady pro- 
mankind. 

\merica, the Demoeratic party thinks sla- 

nensable to good government, and is the 

lition of one seventh part of the people. The 

in party has nought to say against property in 


ys a minority to own a majority in South 

the American Church is the stanchest 
American slavery. To the American 

slavery isa ‘ Republican Institution; ’ to 

Priest, it is doubly religious—both 

i‘ Christian.” The Revival of the Eccle- 

n and of the African slave trade goon 

etime. They take sweet counsel together, 

to the house of their God in company. 

} , the greatest professional Rhetorician of 
4 , ‘the Monarch of the Platform,’ ‘ Orator, 
t, Sage, Cicero of America, Laudator of Wash- 

, Apostle of Charity, High Priest of the Union, 

f Mankind,’ justified slavery out of the 

New Testament, and declared his readiness to buckle 
iupsack, and shoulder his musket, and march 

South to defend the masters who make merchandize 
nagainst their insurgent chattels. I know not 


. Everett said that under the influence of 
’ ora stimulant ; but neither the public 
f Southern Congressmen, nor the private re- 
then so near the grave—has yet 
‘Patriot, Statesman, Philanthropist,’ to re- 
Noble 


‘was wounded for our trans- 


this statement in his maiden speech ! 
s Sumner, who 
’ in a foreign land seeks the quiet and health 
nd in this. He bears with him the thanks 
prayers of religious men, but his sails are filled 


with the curses of the Northern Democrats, the South- 


sand sneer, the contemptuous laugh of Richard 
. and the remarkable language of Mr. Everett, 
rhetorical coadjutor, ‘Remarkable language’! 
re not a shorter name for it, wholly Saxon? 
clesiastical and political confusion is amazing. 


and I do not! 


your attentic 


ling to end it? Let ustry. So 
m tosome Thoughts on this Re- 
{ Slavery toa Republican Form of Government. 

egarious by instinet; like sheep and deer, 
» in flocks and herds. 


is social by reflective will—consciously 


t live save 
es. Ihe 
ng terms of 


Solitary, he 


alliance with his fellows, and shaping 
f his community to suit his needs, which 
etoage. So in all lands men group to- 
and a 
arious nature of man appears in all states of 
t But, while the 
savage makes only a herd of men who are 


by necessity, or drawn by their unre- 


wildest lso the most enlightened ; for 


lowest and highest. 


ther 


net, and are domineered over by the stron- 


gest, who, while he protects the feeble, also robs them 


ral rights as pay for his help; the reflective 


nan shapes 


his society so as to secure the 


ira, its of each ; 


the ablest man rules, but it 
t good of him and all, and he does not 

pay by robbing them of their rights, but rath- 
they voluntarily give him the sweeter compen- 


f Honor and Gratitude. Thus are both par- 


matenally and spiritually profited by the alli- 
There are two great things to be considered in hu- 
man History. 


lhe Individuality of each man. He is an inte- 

ger, a Unit of Humanity, impenetrable; his human- 
st be respected, 

The § All must cohere into 

There is a mutuality of social 


ciality of all men, 
symmetric whole. 

the strong man requires the weak man, as the 
‘needs the strong. As the doctor wants patients, 
hearers, the herdsman cattle, the farmer 


£0 and 


1 not less does the great man need the 


speaker 
lf+ . . 
if they require him as means for their protec- 


‘ guidance, so he needs them as means for his 
pment. 


nar 
Neither greatness nor littleness can be 
Now. ¢} ee » 

‘\ow, the Individual reaches his proper growth only 
“ety—with the communion of his fellows. 


‘racter cannot be built up alone; no more than 
& great temnle 





A hermit constructs no pyramid; he 


“eves ho great nobleness of manhood. 


. 


The man 
hing alone goes nowhere, and is yet soon lost. The 
'@ perfect and complete the form of society, the 
“re complete and perfect is the individual man whom 
sup. Society is to be tested by the men it 





Teeds 
~s* Superior individuals. 


at 
- 
at 


A | 


; that is the best which produces the best and 


® Substance of Society depends on the gregarious 


“tnct which groups men into flocks and herds : this 


* dwavs 


the same, But the Form of Society depends 


“Pon the will and intelligence of the controlling men. 
th - 

neat human body there are Voluntary Actions—eat- 

“Sy speaking, drinking,and the like; but also Involun- 


tary Actio 
will 


and the like, 


ns, which go on independent of the individual 
J—such as breathing, the circulation of the blood, 
So in the great companies of men, there 


~. Sutomatie-thotions of the community, tribe, na- 
, Or mankind, which are not originated by the in- 


dividual] need : : 
“ual, nor even forethought in the consciousness of 


*pecial persons; these are to the Bx dy Social what 


Teath} 


wal: they belong to social Instinct, not social Will 


‘ing and similar things are to the Body Individ- 


| It is the business of statesmen to regulate the action } It consists tthnnhirgseei 
| of both the voluntary and the automatic forces of the 


| collective mass, and make such a form of society as | 
shall produce noble men, in the greatest number and | 
_ of the best kind. | 
| For the development of Societv, there must be Gov- 
ernment; that is, the social bedy must observe cer-| 
tain Rules of Conduct, called Laws, whereto all 
persons are held subject. There may be Customs 
which men hit upon, and become wonted to, and they 
are the consequences of an experiment, the product | 
of history, the record of the past: or they may be the 
Ideal Aims of the people or the rulers, which antici- 


pate experience, and are intended to shape and con- 


‘trol the future—not representing experiments tried, 
but experiments in process. One is the Common 
Law, made, not enacted—a path worn by the people’s 
feet ; it is a public highway because men walk there: 
the other is Statute Law, enacted by conscious will, 
not made by actual practice,—a road laid out inten- 

| tionally by the surveyors. The people walk there be- 

| cause it is a public highway. 

These twofold laws may be just—conformable to the 
constitution of the Universe, the natural Rule of Right, | 
| and the reflection thereof in the moral sense of man- 
| kind: or unjust—contrary to that Higher Law of} 


God and the conscience of man. 


Human experience shows that all governmental 
power of one man over others is abused for the advan- 
| tage of the holder thereof, and the hurt of those he} 

holds it over, unless they have abundant means to 
Mean- 


keep him in check, and prevent his tyranny. 
while, governors make bad laws. The private con- | 
, science of the ruler is seldom so good a check on his 
| selfishness as the rod and the axe in the hands of the 
| governed. | 
| All society must have its government, that is, Rules | 
of Conduct, and Conductors to see that they are kept— | 
| Abstract Rules, Concrete Rules. The substance of; 


government consists in these two, and is always the 
o a } 
| same; but the forms thereof vary much from land to | 


land, and age to age; yet may they be thus grossly | 
summed up in three : | 


I. Monarchy—The One-Man-Power; government 
over all, but by one, and often in practice it turns out | 


| to be chiefly for the sake of that one. 
II. Oligarchy—The Few-Men-Power; government | 
lover all, but by a few, and often in practice it turns | 


| ut to be chiefly for the sake of that few. } 
| III. Democracy—the all-men Power; government 
| over all, by all, and for the sake of all. Yet, practi- | 
cally, it must be government by the majority, and in | 
fact, it often turns out to be chiefly for the advantage | 
|of that majority. Asa general rule, no majority, no | 

small body of men, no individual man, is ever trusted | 
with unlimited power over others, but he abuses it— 
Such is the friction in all} 


for his gain, to their loss. 
social machinery. 

None of these three types any where appears sim- 
ple; all governments are mixed. The most despotic | 
monarchy is partly oligarchic, for King One cannot 
if | 
a Ai, 

long it is they who govern, while he only reigns. | 
| And these able men, the Few, cannot prevent the au- 
tomatic action of the social power in the great mass of 


dispense with the help of the superior men, and 
some of these be wiser and skilfuller than he, ere 


} 

. . } 
| men, who will instinctively, nay, who must of neces- | 
| sity, walk in new paths of their own, spite of the | 
| many statute roads which perplex the land, and the | 


|}command to walk in them. Thus do the domestic | 
| elements spring up, wild flowers of humanity, where | 
| Oligarchs and Kings scattered only the privileged 

| seed, collected by authority out of the court-house, 

| and appointed to be sown in gardens. 

| So, on the other side, the most Democratic form of 


| government will contain oligarchic and monarchic el- 


The Democracy cannot enfeebie the power- 


| ements. 


| ful man ; strong by nature, no position can make him | 
| weak. He will rule men just in proportion to his | 
| power, and if wicked also, will rule them for his ap- 
| parent gain and to their real loss. So companies of | 
| rich men, powerful by money, or of educated men, 
powerful by knowledge, will do much to control the 
| majority who have only their naked members to rely 
on,—must be counted, and not also weighed. If they 
| likewise are wicked men, or but commonly selfish, 
they will sway the people with an oligarchic misrule. 
| ‘Thus, even in the national field, an ‘ enemy,’ so men 
|call what they do not comprehend, is continually 
sowing these tares among the wheat, which, though 


they suck the ground and check the grain, must yet 


not be pulled up, lest worse ill fall out thereby. Let 
|not names deceive us; all monarchies have spots 
| which are like democracies ; and popular governments 
| have institutions, at least practices, which are oligar- | 
| chic, and even despotical, 





There are many points of | 
| resembiance between the Turkish despotism, the most { 
| rear-ward government in Europe, and our own De- | 
mocracy, which we think the foremost in the world. 
| Still, not misled by names, defisie the governments by 
| their centre, where they are most distinct and faithful | 


| to this idea, not by their circumference, where they | 
| meet and blend, and you find these three—the One- | 


| Man Power, the Few-Men Power, the All-Men Pow- 


er,—each for the sake of one, of a few, or of all. 
| present, no one of these has combined the separate 


| excellences of all the rest. 
| 


Now, man is a Progressive Being. This is true of 


‘the Individual, who reaches his earthen limit of at- | 
| tainment in a short life, and dies; it is also true of} 
| mankind, which never dies, nor reaches the limit of | 
lattainment. You and I start as babies, and grow up | 


|to manhood; Mankind starts from naked, ignorant 
| wildness—the babyhood of the human race—and 


At! 
| improvement of Institutions—ecclesiastical, political, 
| 


Personal powers in the Individual man—the ultimate 
atom of society. II. The development of Social pow- 
ers in the gregarious mass. This is done by combin- 
ing men into companies :—first, there is the binary 
union of Him and Her, and at length the multitudi- 
nous compounding of four hundred millions, despot- 


| ically welded into a Chinese empire,—which is a stiff, 


unwieldy bar of iron; or of thirty-two sovereign 
States, federatively connected into one American 
Commonwealth—which is a chain of many links, 


| alike flexible and strong. To develop these powers of 


Society, there must be National Unity of Action—the 
whole mass working as a well-harnessed train of men; 
and also Individual Variety of action—each man en- 
joying his own personal freedom of nature. III. The 
acquisition of Power over the material world, which 
comes as a consequence of this personal and social de- 
velopment. This Power appears in two forms—l, 


| that of Science, which is ability to know the forces of 
| Nature in their present and past condition, and to 
foretell their future condition; 2, that of Art, which 


is ability to control the forces of Nature, and make 
them productors of Use and Beauty for our own pur- 


| poses. 


This Progress is generic of Mankind—not an excep- 


| tional, but an instantial fact. The Human Race, taken 
‘as a whole, never goes back, never stands still. 


But 
yet, this advance of Mankind depends mainly on the 
automatic forces of Human Nature; it is directed less 
by the foresight of man than the Providence of God 


jacting through the great instinct of individual im- 


provement and social progress. Mankind could not 
prevent it; no more than all the babies of Boston 
could prevent themselves from growing up to man- 
hood. But while this progress is continual in Man- 
kind, dependent on organic causes which are out of 
our reach, there are yet fluctuations in individual men, 
and in particular nations, that stand still, or even go 
back. All round us there are good men who come 
to their growth, and stop there, then decline, next die. 
It is the course of nature. But there are likewise 
evil men, who by their vice debar themselvee from 
natural and healthy growth, and perish, immaturely 
old and die not half grown. The same is true of 
States. I do not know that any nation has died a nat- 
ural death of old age. Many adopt evil forms of gov- 
ernment, with such ecclesiastical, political, social and 
domestic institutions as prevent them from advancing, 
force them to stand still, and so to perish. Here I no- 
tice two things. 

I. In all progressive nations, there is a continual 
change in both the Form and in the Substance of 
Government. 

(1) In its Form. The Monarchy tends to Oligar- 
chy, the Olrgarchy to Democracy. There is a popu- 
larization of Government, a progressive diffusion of 
Centralization yields to local Self-Govern- 
This movement may go on by that regular 


power. 
ment, 

slope we call Development,—where the continuity of 
historic action never seems to be broke,—or by those 
irregular stairs we call Revolution, which seems to in- 
terrupt the historic continuity of action, though it 
does not. 

(2) In its Substance. There is a moralization of 
Government; statutes and customs conform more to 
the constitution of the universe; the roads laid out, 
the paths walked in, come nearer to an are of that 
great circle which is the shortest distance between two 


| points on the human sphere; the natural Rule of 


Right becomes the Rule of Conduct, and secures Jus- 
tice, which is the interest of each and of all, the 
point common to me and mankind, to men and God. 

This change is noticeable in all progressive nations, 
just as clearly as the swelling of buds, the opening of 
flowers, and the shooting forth of leaves, is distinctive 
of spring. 

II. In a regressive or a stationary people, the oppo- 
site takes place. There isa change in the form of 
Government— Democracy tends to Oligarchy, that to 
Monarchy ; local self-government yields to centraliza- 
tion; political power is monopolized ; Government by 
Ail shrinks to Government by a Few, that to Govern- 
ment by One. The change in the substance is of the 
same sort. Statutes and customs conform less to nat- 
ural Justice; the Rule of Violence becomes the Rule 
of Conduct. This change is noticeable in all decay- 
ing nations. It is like the fall of the leaf and the 
tightening of the bark when winter sets severely in. 

At this day, the Caucasians are the most progres- 
sive people on earth. Their most advanced and ad- 
vancing nations are the Celtic French, who have made 
vast strides within a hundred years, and though now 
checked in the march, they will not stop long; and 
the various Teutonic people. Among these, the Eng- 
lish and Americans are types of progress, representa- 
tive nations. Not only have they the Instinct of Pro- 
gress, and advance by this automatic action, but also 
the Idea, the conscious Will. They look forward to 
the end, and devise means to help them thitherward. 
In America, the most popular phrase is, ‘ Go ahead.’ 
No where has there been such advance in 250 
years. Think of North America at the settlement of 
Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1608, and of the United 
States at the settlement of Sumner in Kansas in 
1858! What growth of numbers, of wealth; what 


social, domestic! What instinct of progress there is 
in the American people! What speculative desire 
for it, what resolute will, what practical action ! 

We have the foremost Form of political institu- 
tions, with local self-government as the Ideal; we 
take it for the equivalent of Freédom, while central- 
ized government by others we look on as the same 


| with Slavery. 
| grows up till the hindmost nations are what we hear | 


This progress appears in many things—in Agricul- 


of in New Holland and Pategonia, while the foremost ture, Mining, Manufactures, Commerce—the four 
, are what we see in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, | grand divisions of the Business world. You find it in 
| Vienna. Rome. The whole of human History is evi- | all departments of thought; even theology is 
dence of this Progress. But even now, it depends ble to improvement. Unitarians, Universalists, Spir- 
chiefly on the automatic actions of mankind; once it | itualists, carry on the historic continuity of develop- 
was controlled entirely by them. It was an instinct, | ment, which reaches from the flight of Moses out of 
not a will, a thought, or even a conscious wish. Man Egypt down to the meeting of this Anti-Slavery 
was progressive, as the beaver was constructive, and | Convention. 
the squirrel acquisitive. As you and I grow up from| Since this century began, there has been a great 
babyhood, and, though we take no thought yet, add | progress in the Political Institutions of all the North- 
whole cubits to our stature, so has Mankind made pro- | ern States. Constitutions become more democratic, 
gress from wildness to the enlightened condition of | customs and statutes are more just; condensed, cen- 
the foremost people to-day. tralized power is broken up and diffused abroad to 
This Progress of Mankind mey be thus summed up. | many centres of local self-government. This progress 











Ma 
:—I. The development of (/» the Form and Substance of such institutions goes ' son, with free spiritual or bodlly individuality; she is 


/ on with aceelerated velocity. | 
But at the South, you do not meet with a similar | 
improvement; nay, you often find the opposite. For | 
| Slavery has there a permanent welcome. That shoot 
from the Upas tree of foreign barbarism has been im- | 
| ported md naturalized there; with its pernicious 

| shade it hinders the growth of the fair plant of Lib- | 
‘erty, one set even in that soil. What was once a, 
transient exception in the history of the North, is be- 
come a typical institution there; it is a guide-board 
jinstance, pointing to the central peculiarity of the 
South. Under her control, the Federal Government 
also retrogrades in the same way, under the influence 
of the same exceptional cause. From the latter, I 
select thre examples. 

1. In '793, the Federal Government took slavery 
under its special protection, passed the first Fugitive | 
Slave Liw, according to Property in Men a guarantee | 
it never gave to Property in Land or Things. Here | 
it violatd both the natural and the constitutional ! 
rights ofthe individual States, and adopted a vicious 
centralimtion of the most dangerous character. In 
1836, the Supreme Court,—which is also the pur- | 
chased qeature of the Slave Power,—in the Prigg 
case, desided that the individual States had neither 
duties ner rights in this matter; but the United States 
might kidnap a runaway on any free soil of the indi- 
vidual S:ates. In 1850, by the new Fugitive-Slave 
Bill, the means of kidnapping were provided at the | 
expense of the General Government, and man-steal- | 
jing was nade easy. In 1857, in the Dred Scott case, | 
| the Supreme Court decided that a colored man had | 
|no rights which the people were bound to respect, for 
he was not a citizen of the United States, —of course, 
he could rot receive a passport enabling him to travel 
on the European continent, nor command a merchant 
vessel, nor claim a citizen’s bounty in the fishery, nor 
pre-empt a quarter section of the public land, nor ex- 
ercise any of the other rights of citizenship; yet is he 
made amenable to all the laws whereof he is thus ha- | 
bitually put to the ban. Two Judges dissented from 























this iniquitous decision as false in history as unjust in 
law,— Mr. McLean of Ohio, Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts :—it gives me great pleasure to mention and ex- 
tol his manly conduct then! This is the first exam- 
ple—what a striding backward for five and sixty 
years! 

2. The Federal Government has taken special pains 
to acquire territory, and put this exceptional institu- 
tion in it. Look at Louisiana and the other States 
made out of the territory acquired for France; look at 
Florida, at Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Arizonia! 
What pains does the Government take to spread Sla- 
very! That isthe second example. 

3. It assumes that Slavery is not only consistent 


development. The Slave Power controls the Govern- 
ment, and continually declares that ‘ free society is a 
failure’; that ‘Slavery is indispensable to a Repub- 
lic.’ If the present and the past Administration,—I 
mean, the Presidential and Senatorial Executive, 
with their manifold subordinates,—are not personally 
of that opinion, they yet are officially, for all their 
acts look that way. Witness the attempt to force sla- 
very into Kansas, whose whole brief life has been 
the history of violent attempts to inoculate her with 
that disease which even in their youth makes Virgin- 
ia and the Carolinas decrepid—hindering their in- 
crease in men, their acquisition of things, and degrad- 
ing their intellectual and moral character. So im- 
portant does the present Administration think Slavery 
for political welfare, that it not only allows Kansas, 
with but 50,000 inhabitants, to come into the Union 
as a Slave State now, but offers her enormous bribes 
if she will thus defile her maiden honor; while, if she 
insists on being a Free State, then shall she have no 
dowry at all, and shall not enter the national family 
until she has 93,000 inhabitants, in 1860, or 1864! 


These are but three examples; I could count many 
more. All this wickedness comes from the adoption 
of Slavery by the Federal Government. Had it done 
nothing at all about the matter—taken sides with nei- 
ther Freedom nor Slavery—how different had the na- 
tion now been! What if the Government had sided 
with Freedom! What a nation should we have be- 
come! What population, what industry—Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Manufactures, Commerce—should we 
see in the Southern States themselves !—what intelli- 
gence, what morality ! 

But, strange as it may seem, the Constitution of 
the nation contains these words :—‘The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican form of Government.’ (Art. IV. sec. 4.) 

These are not words of idle ceremony ; ‘ they are 
plain without any scruple, and absolute without any 
daring ;’ ‘ prudent antiquity included much matter 
in few words.’ The ony ambiguity isin the words, 
‘Republican form off Government.’ What do they 
mean? Is Slavery consistent with a ‘ Republican 
form of Government,’ in the constitutional sense of 

the phrase? If so, then it may spread every where, 
a. includ not only black men, but also red men, 
brown men, yellow men, and white men—for the 
color is but an accident of the skin, affecting the sub- 
stance of no man’s nature. But if ‘a Republican 
form of Government’ be hostile to slavery, then, 
peaceably or forcibly, slavery must go down and per- 
ish utterly out of every ‘State in this Union.” The 
question must now be decided, practically through 
custom, or intentionally by statute. It is the public 
who are to determine what the words mean ;—the Le- 
gislative, Judiciary and Executive are but attorneys 
having only delegated and limited powers; while the 
People are the Proprietors and Sovereigns, with Em- 
inent Domain over the premises of their vassals. 
The opinion of these attorneys is but advisory and 
provisional, while the decision of the majority of the 
People is declaratory and final. 
very? (2) What is a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, in the constitutional sense? (3) Is Slavery 
compatible with a Republican form of Government? 
‘Let me say a word on each of the three. The first 
two are questions of definition, the last of compar- 
ison. 

I. What is Slavery? I define it by its essence— 
Slavery is Property in Man. I make Dinah my 
slave. She is my property—her substance becomes 
my accident. She is no longer to be counted a per- 





with the nature of a Republic, but is favorable for its { 


a thing—‘a chattel, to all intents and purposes what- 
soever.” Slavery is a condition contrary to Natural 
Right. 

II. What is'a ‘ Republican form of Government’? 
Here the dictionaries will not help us, neither-will the 
private opinions of distinguished men living at the 
time the Constitution was made; for it is notorious 
that such men as Franklin, Jefferson, the two Ad- 
amses, Washington, Madison, and others, differed 
very widely on this ideal government, indicated and 
guaranteed by these words. The common rules of 
interpretation are well known, and must serve us in 
this as in all other cases. We are to look at the Con- 
stitution itself, to interpret its words by reference to 
the Purpose which the People had in view in making 
it, and the Principles set forth in every document of 
like nature coming from the People. The interpreta- 
tion of this clause requires only good sense, good 
faith, good head, good judgment: there is nothing 
mysterious in the matter. 

I shall seek the means of definition in two docu- 
ments which are the work of the People of the United 
States, viz., in the Constitution itself, which is pro- 
fessedly and on its face the act and deed of ‘the 
People of the United States,’ and in the Declaration 
of Independence, which is equally their free act and 
deed, though not set forth and published as such in 
the same manner andform. The Revolutionary War 
is the People’s Vote for accepting the Declaration. I 
think these two papers are the act of the People of 
the United States as no other in our history. Now, 
the meaning of the words ‘ Republican form of Gov- 
ernment’ is to be sought in the Constitution itself, 
though it occurs therein but once; yet the Declara- 
tion affords light to read the Constitution by, and as 
that is the older, let us look at it first, and then at 
the Constitution. 

I. The Declaration of Independence is the Nation- 
al Programme or Potrricat Princiries, solemnly 
adopted by the Delegates, and subsequently by the 
People themselves, as their Rule of Conduct in sep- 
arating from the mother country, and organizing their 
own voluntary and automatic powers into a new form 
of Government, and constructing its institutions, 
You all know the words; here are the principles, 
which, for convenience, I put into a philosophic 
form. 

1. All men have certain natural and essential 
ights; among them, the right to Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 

2. Those Rights are unalienable, except by the 
misconduct and crime of the possessor thereof. One 
man cannot alienate another's rights. 

3. In respect to these natural and unalienable 
Rights, all men are equal; with the rich, the educat- 
ed, men of famous family, these rights are not quan - 
titatively greater, or qualitatively more nice, thar 
with the poor, the ignorant, and men born in the 
humblest place. 

4. Governments are instituted to secure these natu- 
ral, unalienable and equal Rights to all men. 

5. These governments derive all their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, that is, from the 
majerity of the inhabitants; and accordingly, when 
the government does not secure them the enforcement 
thereof, it is the right of the people to alter or abol- 
ish it. 

In this Programme of constructive Revolution, the 
government charter of American Law, these Princi- 
ples are not referred back to any grant from Parlia- 
ment or King, to any statute Law, nor rested on the 
foundation of any customs among men, or inductive 
reasoning of philosophers. They are founded not on 
the Facts of Observation in human History, but on 
Facts of Corsciousness in human nature itself. Our 
fathers said—‘* We hold these truths to be sELr-rvi- 
pent. Young Mr. Jefferson furnished the popular 
words, but the Ideas were of New England, and had 
all been passed upon in the town meetings of Boston, 
and other little villages in Massachusetts, where 
Franklin and the two noble Adamses took .and in- 
spired them into the democratic young man from Vir- 
ginia. New and strange to the world, when they were 
to have a great future, they were familiar te New Eng- 
land, when even then they had also a history. That 
is the first witness for definition: such his testimo- 
ny. Ifthe people were to establish such a govern- 
ment as would represent the sense of that document, 
a‘ Republican Form of Government’ must be one 
which in substance secures to all men their natural, 
unalienable and equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and has the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

II. The next source is the Constitution oF THE 
Unrrep Srartes itself. During the war, a Confedera- 
tion was made, intended to be provisional; but when 
the Revolution was complete, something more lasting 
was needed. Institutions must be invented, organ- 
ized and administered, which should apply the Prin- 
ciples of the Declaration to actual work, and incorpo- 
rate them into the political life of the People. This 
could not be done directly by all the People; it must 
be by a few—the servants of the People. So ascheme 
of Institutions must be prepared. For that purpose, 
delegates were appointed in all the States, and a Con- 
vention held. They made ‘the Constitution,’ and 
proposed it to the people, who accepted it by rather 
asmall majority of the popular vote. The servants 
who wrought it out confessed that it had great de- 
fects. Such was the opinion of Franklin, the ablest 
man in America, of Washington, the next most dis- 
tinguished: many leading men in the individual 
States, who voted for its acceptance, disliked many 
things init. Such was the case with Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock, then the two most influential men 
in Massachusetts. But it was accepted as ‘good for 
the present distress.’ There is much foolish and 


Here, then, come the questions—(1) What is Sla«| hypocritical talk now about the ‘sacredness of the 


Coriatitution,’ which would sound a little contempti- 
ble to Hancock and Adams, to Washington and Frank- 
lin. 

Now, the Constitution is a Power ox Atrorney, 
by which the People of the United States, authorizing 
their servants to do certain matters and things pertain- 
ing to the Government of America—i. e. to invent, or- 
ganize and administer such Institutions as shall in- 
troduce these Principles of the Declaration into the 
actual political life of the People. All officers of the 











United States are sworn to keep te Consutuuon— 
|i. e., to conform to that Power of Attorney, to do 
| what it commands—of course, the agents of the Peo- 
| ple have no official authority, except what they re- 
ceive under that Power of Attorney. 
| Now, this Power of Attorney contains two parts: 

(1.) The Preamble, and, (2,) the Purview, the Seven 

Articles making up the body of the document, 
| 1. The Preamble is a Programme or Purposes, 

telling the People’s agents what matters and things 

they are authorized and instructed to do. Common- 
ly the preamble to a statute merely recites the histori- 
eal occasion of that enactment; but the Preamble to 
this solemn act of the whole People is quite differ- 
ent—it declares the Motive, the Animus propter quem, 
and the Purpose, the Finem usque ad quem. These 
are the words: ‘To form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, ensure domestic Tranquillity, provide for 
| the common Defence, promote the general Welfare, 
| and secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
| our Posterity.’ Those are the things to be done, 
| Nothing else is commanded or even permitted; and 
it is elsewhere expressly declared that ‘the powers 
| not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
| tion, nor Inhibited by it to the States, are secured to 
the States respectively,’ to the People. (Amendment, 
Art. X.) And again: ‘ The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the People.’ 
(Amendment, Art. IX.) 
This Programme of Purposes is unitary, in harmo- 
ny with itself; and also consistent with the Pro- 
gramme of Principles in the Declaration. 
2. The Seven Articles are a ProGRamMME oF Mrans 
for the attainment of the Purposes and the carrying 
out of the Principles mentioned before. These are 
not unitary. Some of them conflict with each other, 
some with the Principles and Purposes: but, in the 
great majority of cases, the means are in harmony with 
the ends proposed before. The others were exception- 
al—some of them were felt to be so at the time of ma- 
king or adopting the Constitution, and hence the op- 
position to it in both the national and the State Con- 
ventions. But, to make clear that the natural and 
essential Rights of Man are to be carefully re- 
spected, to guard the rights of all men, the Constitu- 
tion, in one most important particular, secures to the 
United States a right and a duty to watch over the 
institutions of the individual States, and guarantees 
‘a Republican Form of Government.’ What do these 
words mean, in this place? Certainly they guaran- 
tee to each State such a Government as will accom- 
plish the Purpose for which the People made the 
Constitution ; and, of course, one which embodies 
and carries out the Principles that the Revolution 
was fought to secure. It must be a Government 
which tends to form ‘a more perfect Union’ amongst 
all the People ; to ‘ establish Justice’ for each person ; 
to ‘insure domestic Tranquillity’ every where in the 
land ; to ‘ provide for the common defence’ of the nat- 
ural rights of all men therein ; to ‘ promote the general 
welfare’ of all, the enjoyment ‘ of life, liberty, and the . 
pursuit of happiness;’ and ‘secure the blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.’ It is clear 
the People contemplate the establishment of such a 
Government, and nothing less. Words cannot make 
it more clear. 

IIL. Now, compare Slavery and a Republican Form 
of Government. Slavery denies the slave all his nat- 
ural rights ; it is the abnegation of the self-evident 
Truths of the Programme of Principles ; it is the nulli- 
cation of the Ends proposed in the Programme of 
Purposes :—it tends to destroy Union among the 
People; to establish Injustice; to prevent domestic 
Tranquillity ; to hinder the common Defence ; to dis- 
turb the General Welfare, and to annihilate the Bles- 
sings of Liberty, just so far as it extends. Not only 
is Slavery inconsistent with a Republican Form of 
Government, in the constitutional sense of the word, 
it is so utterly hostile thereto that the two cannot live 
together, but one must destroy the other. 

Yet when the Constitution was adopted, almost all 
the States had slavery within their borders; some of 
the men who set their names to the paper were them- 
selves slaveholders. But these facts do not alter the 
meaning of the words, or their power; for we are not 
concerned with the opinions, or even the intentions of 
those men, but only with the opinions and intentions 
of the People of the United States, as expressed in 
the words of that document. The delegates in the 
Federal Convention which drafted the Cunstitution 
were simply the scriveners of the People, to draw up 
this Power of Attorney; the delegates to the State 
Conventions were but the agents to examine it, and 
| give the People’s assent thereto, or withhold it there- 
from. The ultimate authority is the people of the 
United States. I know no act of tieirs, at that time, 
which intimates an intention to keep slavery, or that 
they thought it consistent with the Principles of the 
Declaration, with the Purposes of the Constitution, or 
which wrests the words ‘ Republican form of Govern- 
ment’ from their plain and natural sense in the Consti- 
tution. 

Some years ago, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
made a law forbidding lotteries in the State. Many 
of the delegates who supported the measure had lot- 
tery tickets in their pockets at the moment of voting. 
Does that fact alter the meaning of the statute? A 
Masssachusetts Legislature prohibited the sale of liquor 
in the State except for certain specified purposes, and in 
a manner provided for. Some of the men who voted 
for the liquor law daily used intoxicating drinks ; 
others rented their shops for the sale their vote made 
illegal; the law has never been enforced in Boston, 
nay, the traffic has been more open and more exten- 
sive ever since ; but do these facts alter the intention 
of the Legislature, and control the words of the stat- 
ute? 

It is now well known that many of the leading men 
in the Conventions, Federal as well as State, were 
hostile to slavery. I need only mention Franklin, 
Washington, Madison, Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock. What is still more important, it was the gene- 
ral opinion of the People, that Slavery would soon 
end if let alone, and that it would be better not to kill 
it violently at once by direct blows, but to let it die 
of the incurable disease then supposed to be eating its 
vitals out. So they let it remain in the States, 
though the Principles of the Declaration, the Purpo- 
ses of the Constitution, and the guarantee of a Repub- 
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lican Form of Government were all hostile to it. The | 
Northern States one by one removed this shamefu!; 
exception from their institutions. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, acted with their party, and from 
time to time did deeds inconsistent with these Princi- 
ples and Purposes, but their personal convictions still 
remained unaltered. When Madison and Jefferson 
read this clause in the preamble of the Constitution, 
‘to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity,’ do you believe they limited its application 
to white men,—to their posterity born free? They 
expected that slavery would soon end in all the States, 
and while for the moment they tolerated it as a meas- 
ure of convenience or necessity, which either they 
would not or else could not then escape from, they 
yet denied it as a Principle of public policy and mor- 
als, and provided a clause in the body of the Consti- 
tution which would ultimately destroy it, and that | 
without amending the Constitution itself. 

But it is the words of the document we are to con- 
sider, not the opinions of contemporaries, or the con- 
duct of individuals, parties, States, or the nation it- 
self. It often happens that a false interpretation of 
a statute prevails for a long time. James I. knew} 
this, and said, ‘ Let me make the judges, and I care | 
not who makes the laws.’ 








The South knows it as | 
well, and as wickedly acts thereon. In 1628, the | 
British Parliament enacted the great Petition of Right | 
to deprive the King of the power of imprisoning men 
without due process of law. Charles I. asked the | 
Judges if that would prevent him from clapping in| 
jail whom he would, without showing cause for it. | 
Judge Hyde answered—* Every law. . . . hath its | 
vapuritivn, which ico ty be left tu the cuurts Of justice | 


to determine’ ; ‘there is no fear of such a conclusion | 
as is implied in the question.’ But would that false | 
interpretation by wicked Judges alter the plain mean- 
ing of the ‘ great Petition of Right’? 

The common law of England did not change; un- 


der it, men were held as slaves for centuries,—no | 
questions asked; but in the Somerset case, Lord | 
Mansfield fell back on the Principles of English Law, 
on the Purpose of English Law, and declared that | 
slaves could not breathe in England—it had been said | 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He knew what a 
change his judgment would make; that it over- 
turned the decision of many judges, the practice of 
centuries; but he said, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat cavlum.’ 
Justice was done, and the sky has not fallen yet. 
[Conclusion next week. | 








LETTER FROM CHARLES SUMNER TO) 
HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


To the People of Massachusetts :— 

Two years have now passed since, while in the} 
enjoyment of perfect health, I was suddenly made | 
an invalid. Throughout this protracted _ period, | 
amidst various vicissitudes of debility, I seemed to | 
be slowly regaining the health that bad been taken 
from me, until I was encouraged to believe myseli 
on the verge of perfect recovery. t 

But injuries so great as those originally received | 
by me are not readily repaired, and a recent relapse | 
painfully admonishes me that, although enjoying | 
many of the conditions of a prosperous convales- | 
cence, I am not yet beyond the necessity of caution. 
This has been confirmed by the physicians in Bos- | 
ton and Philadelphia, most familiar with my case, | 
who, in concurrence with my counsels previous given 
by medical authorities in Europe, have enjoined 
travel as best calculated to promote my restoration. | 
Anxious to spare no effort for this end, 8o long de- 
ferred, I to-day sail for France. 

To the generous people of Massachusetts, who | 
have honored me with an important trast, and | 
cheered me by so much sympathy, I wish to express | 
the thanks which now palpitate in my bosom, while | 
I say to them all collectively, as 1 would say to a) 
friend, Farewell ! 

But these valedictory words would be imperfect, | 
if I did not seize this oceasion to declare what Lj 
have often said less publicly, that, had I originally | 
seen the duration of my disability, | should at once 
have resigned my seat in the Senate, making way for a | 
servant more fortunate than myself in the precious | 
advantages of health. I did not do so, because, like | 
other invalids, I lived in the belief that I was soon 
to be well, and was reluctant to renounce the op- | 
porturfity of again exposing the hideous barbarism | 
of slavery, now more than ever transfused into the 
national government, infecting its whole policy, and 
degrading its whole character. Besides, 1 was often 
encouraged to feel that, to every sincere lover of civ- 
ilization, my vacant chair was a perpetual speech, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 


On board Steamer Vanderbilt, ! 
New York Harbor, 22nd May, 1858. 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


This Society has now decided that, so far as its 
issues are concerned, the moral and religious evils 
incident to slavery, or inherent therein, shall not be 
considered and rebuked; and this clearly on the 
ground either that these evils are popular and profit- 
able in certain sections of the country, and with 
certain powerful classes, or that slavery has a po- 
litical aspect as well as a religious, and ought there- 
fore not to be interfered with by an Association 
devoted exclusively to moral and religious objects. 

It is easy to denounce unpopular crimes, and it is 
no virtue in a Society that it 1s bold in that direc- 
tion. It does not requirea superabundance of sanctity 
or manliness in the Tract Society to issue pamphlets 
against > em and profanity, lying and drank- 
enness. Nobody defends these vices ; at least, no- | 
body who has much commercial patronage or politi- 
cal influence to dispose of. Only * lewd fellows of 
the baser sort,’ as Paul appropriately calls them, 
justify such practices, and they seldom outside of 
the dens and holes in which they burrow in conge- | 
nial darkness. It is fashionable and profitable to | 
rebuke such sins and sinners; but when genteel and 
lucrative vices are to be reprimanded, then down- | 
right manliness of character is required. A great 
many professed ministers are so obsequious and ten- | 
der when popular crimes and criminals are to be 
handled by them, that they never give offence, and | 
never effect a reformation. The Tract Society goes | 
a degree beyond such ministers. It resolves that it! 
will not utter a word against the most God-insult- | 
ing and man-degrading crime of the age, and for no | 
other reason that because it is sustained by wealth, 
elegance, education and political power. If piracy 
should happen to acquire equally potential and ac-| 
complished advocates, the Tract Society would in-| 
stantly become as deferential towards it. 

With right-minded men, the fact that slavery has | 
a political aspect does not justify the Tract Society | 
in refusing to expose and condemn the moral and} 
religious offences which flow from it. Polygamy | 
has its political aspect in Utah, and in nearly half| 
the world beside. Does the Tract Society in conse- | 
quence feel itself debarred from rebuking polygamy | 
and the vices engendered thereby? In Maryland 
and Georgia, lottery gambling has a political sanc- 
tion. Does the Tract Society feel constrained to si- | 
lence in reference to that vice? In all States of the | 
Union, except perhaps one, the traffic in intoxicat- | 
ing drinks is licensed, and so the means and facili- 
ties to drunkenness have a political aspect. Does 
the Tract Society feel it to be incumbent on it to 
handle Alcohol gingerly, or to mention its name or! 
substance only to commend? In much more than 
three-quarters of the globe, the doctrines known as | 
‘ evangelical’ are condemned by law. Does the 
Tract Society therefore feel debarred from appro- 
priating moneys to print and circulate pamphlets 
and books, advocating those doctrines in countries 
where the laws denounce them? If it should be! 
decreed by Congress, as it once was by the French 
National Assembly, that there is no God, and that 
death is eternal sleep, would the Tract Society cease 
to assert the existence of the Almighty and the im- 
mortality of the soul? Surely the more violent and 
formidable the opposition to Truth, as a whole or in 
special, the greater should be the persistency and 
p seen of those set for the defence thereof. 

The Tract Society, so far as its action in this par- 
ticular is concerned, is unblushingly atheistic. It 
practically asserts that the civil law and the behests 
of political caucusses, are the ultimate standard of 
Right and Wrong. It does not say this as bluntly 
as Hobbs did, but it says it more effectually. No 
iniquity is to be rebuked which finds shelter under 
the forms of laws, or in the conventions of politi- 
cians. The Romans deified their dead Caesars. The 
Tract Society in effect deifies Buchanan, Toombs, 
and the like. Such an Association does not deserve 
the countenance and contributions of true patriots 
and Christians.— Honesdale ( Pa.) Democrat. 





Ghe Ziberator. 


BOSTON, JUNE 4, 1858. 








THE NEW ENGLAND 

ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

The Annual Meeting of the New England Anti-| 
Slavery Convention assembled in Boston on Wednes- 
day morning, May 26th, at 10 o’clock, A.M. At the 
hour named for the meeting to commence, the hall | 
(Mercantile Hall) was entirely filled,—every seat, and 
all available standing room, being occupied, and it | 
was estimated that one thousand persons left, unable | 
to get inside the hall. It was unfortunate that a) 
larger place had not been provided. So great and | 
eager a crowd, at the opening of the Convention, had 
not been seen for many years. Undoubtedly the cor- | 
rupt pro-slavery action of the American Tract Society | 
and of its Boston branch had much to do in stirring a 
feeling of popular disgust and indignation, of which | 
this unusual throng was one manifestation. And it | 
was most cheering to find that the hot-bed revival of | 
aspurious religion, which has consumed so much | 
good during the past winter, has been powerless to, 
injure, or even to weaken, the anti-slavery faith and | 
conscience of the true and tried Abolitionists of New | 
England, but has even proved the occasion of awaking 
in many hearts a new devotion to that great cause cf | 
Freedom and Humanity—the Anti-Slavery Cause— | 
which is seen more clearly than ever to combine and | 
concentrate in itself the essential elements of a pure, 
unadulterated, bold, faithful and genuine Christianity. | 

The Convention was called to order, soon after 10 
o'clock, by Francis Jackson, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and it was unani- 
mously agreed to proceed at once to organization. 

Mr. Jackson said that he would submit to the meet- | 
ing a list of officers prepared (in order to save time) | 
by the Committee of Arrangements, ‘Lhe list was as | 
follows : | 

For President, 
EDMUND QUINCY, of Massachusetts. * 
Vice Presidents, 

Francis Jackson, of Boston. 

Peter Libbey, of Maine. 

Peleg Clarke, of Khode Island. 

Benjamin F. Hutchinson, of New Hampshire. 

Ebenezer D. Draper, of Milford, Mass. 

Effingham L. Capron, of Worcester, Mass. 

Joshua Perry, of Hanson, Mass. 

Prince 8. Crowell, of Dennis, Mass. 

Josiah Henshaw, of West Brookfield, Mass. 








| protecting property ; in fine, that of seeking and ob- 


taining their safety and happiness’; and 

Whereas, in direct and flagrant violation of this 
declaration, for seventy years they have allowed fu- 
gitive slaves to be hunted on their soil, seized, and 
returned to bondage, in willing confederation with 
Southern men-stealers; and 

Whereas, this is to involve themselves in all the 
guilt and shame of kidnapping—to stain their Chris- 
tian profession, sully their character, evince the basest 
perfidy, violate all the commands of God, and disre- 
gard the claims of our common humanity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That their first duty is to repent of this 
great iniquity, and to decree that, henceforth, every 
fugitive from slavery shall, on coming into this Com- 
monwealth, be free, against all claimants and pur- 
suers ; and that no person shall be put on trial, before 
any magistrate, commissioner, or other tribunal, to 
decide whether he has a right to his owri person, or is 
the property of another. 

Resolved, That to secure this humane and Christian 
object, a memorial to the next Legislature should be 
circulated for signatures in every city, town and vil- 
lage throughout the Commonwealth, asking that 
body to make the decree aforesaid ; and thus to deliy- 
er the people from blood-guiltiness, and enable them 
consistently and effectively to rebuke the South for 
legalizing the awful crime of making man the proper- 
ty of man. 

Resolved, That having, in the removal of Slave 
Commissioner Edward Greeley Loring from the office 
of Judge of Probate, testitied her abhorrence of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, Massachusetts is bound by ean- 
sistency to pronounce that law inoperative in all cases, 
by allowing no Slave Commissioner to exist within 
her borders. 

Resolved, That the bestowal of the office of Judge 


of Claims, at Washington, upon the aforesaid Edward | 
Greeley Loring, by President Buchanan, as a reward 


for his infamous pro-slavery subserviency tothe South 
in the illegal rendition of Anthony Burm, and as a 
fresh insult to the people of Massachusetts on account 
of their growing love of liberty, but deepms the dis- 


grace which attaches to his character, and makes him | 


a still more conspicuous object of righteous scorn and 
contempt. 

Whereas, the cause of the oppressed milkons in our 
land has lost one of its earliest, most respected, and 
for many years most conspicuous advocates, in the 
sudden death of our honored friend and coadjutor, 
Ex.is Gray Loria, Esq., of this city ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention proffersits heart- 
felt sympathy to his afflicted family, in view of this 
great bereavement; and would record the »xpression 
of its high regard for his character, his valuable ser- 
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vices in the arduous struggle with the Slave Power, 
his moral intrepidity exhibited at a time when the 
Anti-Slavery cause had few to stand by it, and his 
philanthropic and charitable disposition alike toward 
the bond and free, without regard to complexion or 
race, 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, this Convention will adjourn its ses- 
sion, this afternoon, in season to enable ail who desire 
to do so to attend the funeral services at the Church 
of the Disciples in Indiana Place, at 4 o'clock. 

Whereas, a Constitution which, according to James 
Madison, contains a clause that was ‘ expressly in- 
serted to enable masters to reclaim their fugitive 
slaves’ ;—which, avcording to Daniel Wetster, * gives 


! 





| 


. : . s { < : : 
The unanimous assent of the Convention was given | S°!¢mn guarantees to slavery’ ;—which, sccording to | 


to the organization thus reported. 


A. T. Foss, of New Hampshire, was introduced to | 
thé@audience, and spoke of the Revival that has spread | 
through the land, and said we must judge of its char- 
acter, not by its professions, its outside aspects, but by | 


The first fruit 


its fruits. Now what are its fruits? 

that has dropped from the tree, is the retrograde ac- 
tion of the American Tract Society at New York week | 
before last. Mr. Foss then went on in detail to state | 
the past and present position of the Tract Society, and } 


said, the tree and fruit are alike ; both are corrupt; | 
the fruit of course, because the tree is so. ‘The reli- 
gion of the country is altogether corrupt in all its | 
branches and ramifications. You may want to hear} 
me make some exception, but I can make none: all 
are in harmony, and all are working together in this | 
revival ; even the liberal sects are involved with the 


j 


rest in working the machinery of the American Slave- | 


holding religion. In Ohio there are some small come- | 


outer sects, that have attempted to separate themselves | 
from this spurious religion ; but at the outset of this | 
revival, they have rushed back, and joined with the | 
other sects in reviving the American religion. | 

I repudiate this slaveholding religion. I loathe a} 


slaveholding Christ, and all revivals of his religion. 

The remarks of Mr. Foss were often interrupted by | 
the vain attempts of the crowded audience to attain | 
comfortable positions, and the attempts of constantly 


increasing numbers to find standing room in the} 
densely packed Hall, one man in the audience remark- 
ing that in 1833 it was difficult to get a Hall to get} 
into, but now it was difficult to get into the Hall. 





Witt1am Lioyp Garrison, from the Business Com- | 
mittee, read the following Resolutions : 

Whereas, the American Tract Society, at its recent 
annual meeting in New York, by an overwhelming 
majority reversed its action of last year, and declared 
its purpose never to issue a single tract in condemna- 
tion of slavery as a system, or of slaveholding as an 
act—not even of any evils or abuses arising therefrom | 
—but virtually sanctioned, as compatible with ‘ sound 
morality’ and evangelical religion, the enslavement 
of four millions of those for whose redemption Christ 
laid down his life—thus leaving them without God | 
and without hope in their chains, and remorselessly 
consigning them, as far as in their power, to the doom 
of the damned in the life to come ; therefore, 

Resolved, That while the American Tract Society | 
exhibits a spirit so satanic, and retains a position so | 
impious, it must be sorely displeasing to a just God, 
and an act of exceeding criminality, to contribute 
to its treasury on the part of any church or any indi- 
vidual, or to give it any countenance; but the strong- 
est testimony should be borne against it as false to 
Christianity, and as an organized conspiracy to shield 
and uphold ‘the sum of all villanies.’ 

Resolved, That, after refusing to consider the awful 
condition and imperative claims of one-seventh por- 
tion of all the inhabitants in this land, and deliberate- 
ly leaving them to be driven like cattle to an unre- 
quited toil, and to perish miserably in the Southern 
prison-house, nothing can surpass the impudence, 
hypocrisy and wickedness of the American Tract So- 
ciety in pretending to be concerned for the souls of 
men, the propagation of a pure gospel, and the tri- 
umph of Christ and his cause over Belial and his con- 
federates ; for the brand of Anti-Christ is upon it, the 
spirit of Belial control its operations, it carries damna- 
tion and not salvation in its train, and is less deserv- 
ing of respect than a band of highwaymen. 


Whereas, the Boston branch of the American Tract 
Society, at its annual meeting yesterday, passed no 
condemnation upon the recent iniquitous and horrible 
decision of the Society at New York, and voted to 
postpone for one year a proposition for withdrawal 
from the same ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Boston branch reveals itself to 
be equally undeserving of respect, countenance, or 
pecuniary aid, with the main body; and that its 
wretched policy and shuffling morality are worthy of 
the most unprincipled political tricksters, rather than 
of those who profess to be the disciples of Him who 
came to open the prison-doors and to set the captives 
free. 
Whereas, the people of Massachusetts declare, in 
the first article of their Constitution, that ‘all men 
are born free and equal, and have certain natural, 
essential and inalienable rights ; among which may 
be reckoned the right of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties ; that of acquiring, possessing and 





without its pro-slavery stipulations ;—which, accord- 
ing to John Quiney Adams, contains ‘three special 


provisions to secure the perpetuity of the slavehold- 


with the infection of slavery,’ and that ‘makes the 
preservation, propagation and perpetuation of slavery 
the vital and animating spirit of the national govern- 
ment’ ;—which, according to Judge Story, ‘makes a 
necessary sacrifice to the prejudices and interests of a 


portion of the Southern States’ ;—which, according 


to Joshua R. Giddings, ‘ secures to the master the same 
right to pursue and capture his slave in a free State, 
that he possesses to pursue and capture his horse or 
mule’ ;—which, according to Charles Sumner, con- 


tains ‘three chief original compromises as essential | 


conditions of the Union,’ one of them providing for 
the continuance of the piratical slave trade for twen- 
ty years, and another for a slave representation in 
Congress ; — which, according to William Ellery 
Channing, makes ‘the free States the guardians and 
essential supports of slavery,’ and the people of the 
North ‘the jailers and constables of the institution’ ; 
—which, according to Stephen C. Phillips, ‘ while it 
lasts, will make the free States, as well as the slave, 
sustain a relation to slavery indispensable to its secu- 
rity and continuance’ ;—which, according to Josiah 
Quincy, senior, ‘makes it incumbent upon the free 
States to deliver up fugitive slaves, and is the slave- 
holder’s main strength’ ;—which, according to Hor- 
ace Mann, ‘provides for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves,’ and is the impregnable bulwark of the slave 
system ;—and which, according to its universal and 
uniform interpretation ever since its adoption to the 
present time, on the part of all legislative and judi- 
cial bodies, binds the people of the North to the duty 
of suppressing all slave insurrections, through the 
national government, in every case of emergency— 
allows a three-fifths slave representation in Congresss, 
thus constituting a slave oligarchy—and gives the 
slaveholder the right to make every inch of Northern 
soil slavehunting ground—is a Constitution ‘not fit 
to have been made’ or to be supported, but deserves 
to be execrated for its inherent cruelty and tyranny; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States cannot be more truly described than by apply- 
ing to it the language of Scripture :—it is ‘a cov- 
enant with death, and an agreement with hell,’ and 
it ought to be instantly annulled, in the name of the 
living God. 

Resolved, That the union existing between the free 
and the slave States is unnatural and wicked—an in- 
sane attempt to reconcile elements and interests eter- 
nally antagonistical to each other—and, therefore, 
the first duty of every true friend of freedom is to 
accept for his rallying-cry the motto of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, ‘ No Union wrrn Sitavenorp- 
ERs!’ 


The President then introduced Rev. Theodore 
Parker. [Mr. Parker's speecl from his own manu- 
script appears in another place. ]} 

Wenpe.t Puitutrs was next introduced, and spoke 


briefly as follows: e _ 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Cuarrman,—The clock warns me that the 
hour of adjournment approaches; I will not detain the 
audience. 

The resolution on the table referring to our friend 
Eturs Gray Lorrxe,—one of the earliest Abolition- 
ists in Massachusetts,—reminds me that nigh thirty 
years ago, when the question was discussed, and 
when that noble friend whose loss we deplore stood 
among the thirteen or fourteen men who were about 
to launch the anti-slavery enterprise in that small 
chamber, the question was whether the word Immedi- 
ate Emancipation should be inscribed on our banner. 
Nobody knew that in that word ‘immediate’ was 
wrapped up the fate of Democratic parties and Tract 
Societies. Men called it an ‘abstraction.’ They will 
know what ‘ abstraction ’’ means, when, some day, not 
far off, that ‘ abstract’ Garrison abstracts New Eng- 
land from the American Tract Society. ( Applause.) 
They will know it when he rends asunder the Demo- 
cratic party, and sets down Douglas the defeated ex- 
pectant of Presidential honor. Little thought that 
young man, then just coming into life, that a dozen 
men in an upper chamber at Boston were settling the 
question whether he should ever be President of the 
United States ; yet they were. 


| Alexander Hamilton, could not have been adopted | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} ers’ dominion over their slaves,’ and is ‘ saturated | 








Our friend Mr. Parker has been analyzing for us 
to-day the meaning of the word ‘ Republican’ in the 
United States Constitution. I must confess, for one, 
that I do not say ‘ Amen’ to all his argument; but I 
do not care for that. If he will only persuade the 
people of the United States to say ‘Amen,’ and ezer- 
cise the power, God speed him! I do not care 
whether a scamp is kicked out of the window, or out 
of the door. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Parker. It is easier to kick him out of the 
door. - 

Mr. Purttrrs. Doubtless. Well, I'do not care 
which door he goes out of—the door of Revolution or 
the door of Republicanism; only, in God's name, get 
him out! (Applause.) 

Mr. Parker said we could hem in with a band of 
fire the slave States at present in the Union. True; 
but if ke can only get his doctrine accorded to, we can 
do more than that; for if Congress is authorised to 
guarantee to the States a Republican form of goverr.- 
ment, in his sense, then Congress is authorised to clean 
out South Carolina of every thing now. Itis not a 
Republic, and I vote that it be done! (Applause.) 

Mr. Parker. That is my doctrine. 

Mr. Pumurs. Weare advancing very fast. There 
are two governments in this country—Civil and Reli- 
gious. The Civil government is James Buchanan. 
It lives at Washington. It is removed three or four 
steps from the people. It holds the army in one hand 
and the treasury in the other. It is strong enough to 
Gefy public opinion for a while. Outside of that 
rises the great Religious organization of the country ; 
its large benevolent institutions, its extended and or- 
ganized church establishments. They obey public 
opinion like the weathercock, in a moment. Now, 
this public opinion which we have started reaches the 
religious organizations first. We have worked here 
many aday. One friend has called the slaveholder a 
pirate, and another has called the church the syna- 
gogue of Satan; and you did not see exactly the rea- 
son why. Gointothe American Tract Society, and 
look at our first class, and see if they do not get on 
well! They are not quite ready to graduate yet, but 
they bear a very good examination. (Laughter and 
applause.) When they are fit to graduate, I will tell 
you the exercises they will be put through. Dr. 
Cheever will lock his door in the face of the American 
Tract Society, and say, ‘No connection with the firm 
on the opposite side of the street! Nu money taken 
here for their till!’ And the moment you stop the 
supplies, you bankrupt that government. Now, the 
American Tract Society halts in its Boston branch. 
They have the bliss to know that they must turn out 
Bliss. (Laughter and applause.) They have laid one 
lamb on the altar, a scapegoat,—no, they have not 
laid him on the altar, they have turned him out of 
office, and let him run into the desert, for the sin of 
not saying—‘ We have nothing to do with a Society 
that licks the feet of the slaveholder.” But if they do 
not do it this year, they will do it next. Wait! 
You know that elaborate prescription for dressing cu- 
cumbers, which says you must take the oil, and the 
salt, and the mustard, stir it and mix it, cut the cu- 


cumbers into thin slices, mix the whole carefully to- | 


gether, and then,—throw it all out of the window. 
That is just what we are going to do with the Ameri- 
can Tract Society! (Applause. ) 

The hour approaches one. If there is any man 
here who assents,—as doubtless many of you do,—to 
the philosophical analysis of the constitutional argu- 
ment to which we have listened, go to the polls with 
it. Demand of Henry Wilson, your representative, 
that he shall promulgate and stand by it. The Con- 
stitution, practically, has long since ceased to be. 
We are governed by the majority. The South 
clutches power on all hands, and uses it. Perhaps 
the North will advance to triumph in the same way. 
Clutch the power! I believe the people are ready to 
use it. That is the door; open it, that we may top- 
ple the slave system out! Judge Marshal used to 
say to Judge Story, on the bench at Washington, 
‘ That is the law; do you go prove it!’ So, if the peo- 
ple are ready to say, ‘ We want to get rid of slavery 
by the action of the government; be kind enough, 
Mr. Theodore Parker, to prove that we can,’—God 
bless him in his argument! I hope ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will say ‘Amen,’ and use it! 

A Vorcr—‘ Amen!’ (Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. Phillips moved the adoption of the Resolution 


relating to the adjournment of the Convention, for the | 


purpose of attending the funeral of the late Exxrs 
Gray Lonxrne, Esq. and it was unanimously adopted. 
The Convention at 1 o'clock, adjourned to 24 0’- 
clock, P, M. 
AFTERNOON. 


Meeting called to order by the President, Edmund 
Quincy, at 24 o clock. 

Anprew T. Foss said, I have a respect for true re- 
ligion, as much as any man ought to have. I havea 
respect for truth, justice, right, honesty. We suppos- 
ed the religion of America to be the true religion, 
until the baseness of its character was revealed by the 
Anti-Slavery cause. I might have been where I was, 
in the horrible pit and among the miry clay of the 
American church, had not the Anti-Slavery cause 
opened my eyes. All the great national societies fol- 
low in the train of this church, looking to a distant 
heaven only for their Jesus, and expecting to find him 
upon a throne there, instead of down here upon the 
earth, on the Slave plantation and on the auction 
block. 
religion like this, but I abominate it as evil, and evil 
only. . 

Henry C. Wricut said, Where is our friend Theo- 
dore Parker, practically, in relation to the slave? 
His principle is that the majority, when they have got 


Therefore I do not rejoice in the revival of a} 


ed to see and to hear him; but he wished him to come 
on his own responsibility, and not by special invitation 
of the Committee. 

At 4 o'clock the President announced the Conven- 
tion adjourned, in accordance with the morning Res- 
olution, for the purpose of attending the funeral ser- 
vices of the late Exris Gray Lorine. 

Peleg Clarke of R. I., one of the Vice Presidents, 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Foster, who was 
speaking at the adjournment, continued to address 
the large audience who remained, for an hour longer. 

C. C. Burterau then spoke in review of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s remarks till 6 o'clock, when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Evenine. 

The President in the chair. 

Wit1am Wetts Brown was the first speaker. 
He said— 

We talk of the degrading influences of slavery 
upon the slave; and they are many and great; there 
is a premium upon ignorance in the slave; but the 
sleveholder is also ignorant and degraded. The 
young child of the slaveholder finds his youthful 
companions among the ignorant and degraded youwg 


and forms habits of self-will and self-indulgence 
which last all his life. We have all read of the col- 
lege students of Charleston, S. C., who held the 
mastery over that town for three days. The persons 
under such tuition cannot be chaste, honest and just. 

The Northern girl who marries a Southern slave- 
holder knows not the horrible state of things in which 
she is called to live. Five thousand dollars have been 
offered and refused for a beautifu! female slave. 

The slave, black or white, cannot expect justice at 
the hands of the slaveholder. 

On my master’s plantation was an old man named 
Jim ; he worked by night, bought a calf, and by and 
by owned a cow. The master proposed to Jim to 
trade, and gave him two calves for hiscow! What 
could Jim do? I knew a case of a free white woman 
kidnapped, who asked to be locked in jail to protect 
her from the villain who had stolen her, I knew a 
case of a white slave who ran away in company with 
two black ones, personating their master; the white 
one actually claimed the others as his property, and 
sold them. He had not black blood enough in him 
to make him honest ! 

I would that every one here shoul feel that our | 
rights, our liberties, our duty, our God, all require } 
our most active exertions in the Anti-Slavery cause. 

Mr. Turopore Parker said—I understand that 
my friend Mr. Foster, this afternoon, made some 
charges against this excellent Society, under whose 
pleasing auspices we are assembled to-night, as 80 
many times before. It is reported to me that he 
charged them with asking me to give a speech in the 
Representatives’ chamber last winter, and in this hall 
this morning, both of which he maintains, I think, 
are somewhat at variance with his own opinions, and 
those of the Society itself. I only wish to say, in this 
matter, that the Society is not at all responsible either | 
for my speaking, or for the opinions of the speech ; 
for it was not they that invited me, but I volunteered ; 
last winter, and volunteered again to-day. So I ‘an- | 
swered before I was called, and ran when I was not | 
sent.’ (Applause.) 

Samvuet May, Jr., made an appeal to the Conven- | 
tion for contributions to the Anti-Slavery treasury ;} 
and the Finance Committee proceeded to make col- , 
lections. 

Wenpett Puitires then addressed the Conven- 
{This speech will be published hereafter. ] 





tion. 

Cnaries L. Remonp said— 

We have heard to-day, and heretofore, much of the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race, but I deny that 
their superiority is one suited for mention on an An- 
ti-Slavery platform. We have heard that the color- 
ed people can afford to wait for better times ; that im- 
prevement is coming ; but I think it does not become 
any colored man, in view of existing facts, to indulge | 
in these pleasing fancies. We have heard of the 
great progress Tnade by anti-slavery; but, while Par- | 
ker and et are speaking, I am declared an out- | 
law in my native State, by the highest judicial au- 
thority inthecountry. I am tolerated as a man here, 
but only tolerated. The high position which Edward 
Everett holds in this country, with such a character 
as his, is by itself a sufficient reason for a dissolution 
of the Union. The Union makes such men, and 
tends still more to make them, worse and worse. 





Mr. Fosrer said the audience would perhaps sup- 
pose, from what Mr. Parker had said, that there was 
a contradiction between his (Mr, P’s) statement, and 
his own, in the afternoon, but such was not the fact. 
The truth was, both statements were correct. Mr. 
Parker was undoubtedly right when he said he volun- 
teered to speak, and he (Mr. F.) had it from a member 
of the Executive Committee that he was invited to 
speak also. Mr. F. repeated his objections to inviting 
speakers to that platform who did not agree with 
the distinctive principles of the Society. 

Mr. Paxxer replied, and illustrated his position by 
telling a story of farmer Jenkins’s boys, who, having 
invited their neighbor Tompkins’s boys to help them 
split some chesnut logs into rails and posts, complain- 
ed that, while they used their wedges, they would 
not touch their beetles, but used their own. ‘ Well,’ 
asked the old man, ‘didn’t they split the logs?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Wasn’t that what you invited them to do?’ 
(Here Mr. Parker paused, and the loud laughter and 
applause of the audience showed that they had made 
the application.) 


slaves. He commands them, tyrannizes over them, @truth, which does not kill the body, 





Mr. Garrison—I do not rise to give ‘ railing for | 
railing.’ (Laughter.) I have been deeply interested | 
in this discussion, and before we part, I feel that 1) 





the control of the government, may carry it out just 
as they please. The preamble of the Constitution 
says it is formed to establish liberty and secure justice. 
What absurdity! ‘To form a compact with sheep- 


would like to throw myself on your indulgence for a| 
few moments. 

I cannot take so sombre a view, as I think it is, of | 
| the condition of the anti-slavery cause in New Eng- | 


ping, as best describing the deed. 


In proportion as we allow the spirit of violence 
taliation to take possession of our minds, ane ns 
ourselves familiar with the idea of kil}jy : hina mal 
and tyrants, I apprehend the Divine Spiri; wil '0%deny 
of us, and we shall not have that power “ 8° oy 
minds that we should have, if animated py ad e's 
spirit. / * aller 
So much for the principle of peace ang 
ple of war. Iam for going on as we hay, ag 
done—proclaiming the truth, applying th, et 
lying upon the truth, conquering by the a th. 
not attempting to use the sword. wy ay 
Then I think we are more and more disposed 
into politics; so that if we have gone faz tom, 
standing still, as my friend Mr. Foster SEM ine) 
to believe, I think he has a good deal to ae 
that ground, for he is for setting aside our oj)” 
and considers our work now to be the organing 
a new political party, as our great instrum, 
abolishing slavery. Now, I feel sure, that 
as this mania for politics shall grow upon 
be less and less potent in the moral field, 
is with the conscience ; and the only wea i i 


God puts into our hands, rightfully to i ‘ay 
. SC, is } 


competent to overthrow the shir eek 
and ultimately to emancipate every slave in Pi, 
I pray you, Abolitionists, still to adhom .. 
truth. Do not get impatient; do not lncinn 
perated ; do not attempt any new Political eer 
tion; do not makes yourselves familiar with ¢ a 
that blood must flow. Perhaps blood will 
God knows, I do not; but it shall not flow ¢ 
any counsel of mine. Much as I detest the 
sion exercised by the Southern slaveholder, 
man, secred before me, He is aman, not to beh 
ed by my hand, nor with my consent. jig is _ 
who is grievously and wickedly trampling 7 
rights of his fellow-man; but, all I have to a, a 
him is to rebuke his sin, to call him to Tepentance : 
leave him without excuse for his tyranny, Hy . 
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not cease reprobating his horrible injustice, | : 
him see that in my heart there is no desire to a, \.. 


sinner before God--a great sinner; yet, w 





harm,—that I wish to bless him here, ang bless bie 
everlasting!y,—end that I have no other woayy, 
wield aginst him but the simple truth of » 
which is the great instrument for the overthroy »: 
iniquity, and the salvation of the world. (Loud te 
plause.) ; 

The Convention then adjourned. 

THURSDAY. 

Peleg Clarke, one of the Vice Presidents, 
the Convention to order at 10 1-4 o'clock. 

The resolutions before the Convention were res) \y 
the Secretary. ae 





Called 


C. L. Remonn said—What I object to in Mr. Py, 
ker’s position is his constant statements respec . 
those differences between the races of men which » 
put to a pro-slavery use by the mass of the commyy, 
ty. Washington, Jefferson and Madison lived ; 
died slaveholders, and supported the first inhyy 
Fugitive Slave Law. Charles Sumner did no 
the spirit of New England when he disclaimed ss 
support of the Fugitive Slave Law. Wendell Phi) 
rightly said that the American people were a very. 
reliable people. This tells the whole story. | as; 
sympathy or favor. I stand with Mr. Phillipe »! 
Mr. Garrison on the rights of man, irrespe 
country or color. Now, some ! ne ago, I voted {- 
Stephen C. Phillips for Governor, and was rebuked iy 
it, and justly. But if J am not authorized to vote,: 
other man is, and Wendell Phillips, who rebuked m, 
should not now tolerate the followers of They 
Parker in a similar act, as he said last night he wou 











C. C. Burieien said— 

This is the key-note of our movement—the recy: 
tion of man, irrespective of color or country. W 
er the several races are equal or unequal has»! 
to do with human rights. Men do noc reason right 
on this matter, mainly because they do not fer! rig: 
iy. If one seventh of the people of this countrye 
to be reduced to slavery, let the people of Masses. 
setts pass under the same rule, and be impurtily 
selected from all classes, whether they work wi 
hands, brain, or with the stomach only. ut, ifs 
were done, would Massachusetts pass a Person 
erty Bill? Would she wait to summon a jury tp 
cide the case when the children of her Governors, «! 
Doctors of Divinity, and wealthiest and proudest cit 
zens are made slaves? No! The radical, revolutia- 
ary party (!) in the Tract Society have gained ar 
tory, they tell us, They have carried every thing: 
their own way, and decided—what? Why, thatthe 
will publish tracts on the moral duties growing ow 
slavery, and the moral evils commonly connected wi 
it! Alas! if thisis to be accounted a triumph, wie 
professed Christian men recognize a system of ue 
mitigated fraud, and discourse on the duties % 
ionging to such a relation ! 

But suppose we should have a tract upon the mom 
duties growing out of the relation of the highwayne 
to the traveller whom he plunders. Will you sty 
this would be a libel upon the Tract Society? : 
all! Nocrime, at this moment, is working so 0 
mischief to body and soul, in this land, as sive 
Looking at the legitimate tendencies and effects 0! * 
various crimes, not one other is to be compared *% 
it in magnitude. Yet, the Tract Society in New Yort 
having refused to speak against slavery, the bo 
Society refuses to separate from them, and thea 
umphs in having taken a ‘ bold, uncompromising © 
discriminating’ position! ! ‘ Bold as a sheep’ * 
Boston branch of the American Tract Society: 

Mr. Burleigh spoke of the surrender of bums® 
some call that act. There may perhaps be some* 
vantage in using rather the direct old term, 'F [ 
But when we 8) § 
this, they cry out that the Constitution requ ey 
What of that? Right was not made by the Com ' 























stealers to prevent theft, and allow them important) land and the North as my friend Mr. Foster has taken _ tion, and cannot be unmade by it. ae 

The time assigned for the taking up of don | | 
and pledges to the Anti-Slavery treasury hart a a 
rived, the Finance Committee proceeded to bust a4 


special privileges as sheep-stealers, would be no more 
absurd or monstrous. By joining with slaveholders 
in a common union, you acknowledge it to be in their 
power to establish justice and secure liberty. 

There is a resolution in the series recommending to 
the people of Massachusetts to demand of their official 
servants in the next Legislature to pass a law forbid- 
ding trial of a claim to aslave. I rejoice in this appli¢ 
cation of law to liberty ; for all personal liberty bills 
hitherto assume that men may, in some circumstances, 
be subjected to such a trial. 

In passing such a law as the resolution contemplates, 
why should we look at, or care for, what the Consti- 
tution of the United States says! Let us make such 


a law as our State Constitution warrants, and let the, 


Federal Government attempt to reverse it, or to inter- 
fere with it, if itdare. This will bring up the State 
Rights question, as it has never yet been brought up. 
The present course of things is tending directly and 
surely to the destruction of all government amongst 
us, except the central Federal Government. 

And this Revival of religion! What has it done to 
help us in the vindication of the rights of man? Who 
can show? 

Mr. Wright concluded with saying that he hoped 
no slave would ever again be sent from Massachusetts 
to Canada, or anywhere else, in order to possess and 
enjoy freedom. Keep them here, and defend them. 
I will fight for them, said he, in my way. Do 
you, who believe in fighting, fight for them in your 
way. 

Srernen S. Foster addressed the Convention. He 
objected to the course of the Committee of 
ments in specially inviting to the platform of this Con- 
vention a speaker who, like Theodore Parker this 
morning, would use the time and Opportunity to over- 
throw the distinctive positions of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and undo the work of their agents, 
Mr. Foster did not at all object to Mr. Parker’s com- 
ing to this platform,—he welcomed him here,—rejoic- 


on this occasion ; yet, if power be going out of us—if | 
| we are less energetic than formerly—if we do not in- | 
crease as we should in numbers and strength—if, on the 
whole, we seem to be standing still, rather than going | 
forward—I am inclined to think that there are two 

reasons for it—to my mind, potent reasons, 
“ When the Anti-Slavery cause was launched, it was 
| baptized in the spirit of peace. We proclaimed to the 
country and the world, that the weapons of our war- 
fare were not carnal, but spiritual, and we believed 
them to be mighty through God to the pulling down 
even of the stronghold of slavery; and for several 
years, great moral power accompanied our cause 
wherever presented. Alas ! inthe course of the fearful 
developments of the Slave Power, and its continued 
aggressions on the rights of the people of the North, 
in my judgment a sad change has come over the spirit 
of anti-slavery men, generally speaking. We are 
growing more and more warlike, more and more dis- 
posed to repudiate the principles of peace, more and 
more disposed to talk about ‘finding a joint in the 
neck of the tyrant,’ and breaking that neck, ‘ cleaving 
tyrants down from the crown to the groin,’ with the 
sword which is carnal, and so inflaming one another 
with the spirit of violence, and for a bloody work. 
Just in proportion as this spirit prevails, I feel that 
our moral power is departing, and will depart. I say 
this not so much as an Abolitionist asa man. I believe 
in the spirit of peace, and in sole and absolute reliance 
on truth, and the application of it to the hearts and 
consciences of the people. I do not believe that the 
weapons of liberty ever have been, or ever can be, the 
weapons of despotism. I know that those of despot- 

ism are the sword, the revolver, the cannon, the 
bomb-sheil ; and, therefore, the weapons to which ty- 

rants cling, and upon which they depend, are not the 

weapons for me, as a friend of liberty. I will not 

trust the war-spirit any where in the universe of God, 

because the experience of six thousand years proves 








be request 


Hl. C. Wricut moved that speakers ve 
to limit themselves to fifteen minutes. Carrie 

H. ©. Wricur then read the resolution on the 
Society, and said— 

For myself, I endorse this resolution entirely. 
Tract Society, instead of representing the §) # ad 
sus, represents that of Belial; instead of Ky 
the triumph of Christ, the brand of Anti-C 
upon it. 

The American conception of God is th 
ed by the Tract Society—a being who 4 
very. Tosuch a being I say—Get thee 
Satan ! 


Rev. Cater Stetson, of South Scituate—I s™* 
vited to stand here, and bear testimony this day. * 
do not acknowledge that God or that Christ ¥ 
tions slavery. I disown such 4 God and 
Christ. ad 

The Rev. Dr. Barnes of Scituate was 4 ~_ e 
witty man, and of true liberality and ear ; 
thought and speech. He replied to ® pact 
parishioner who defended, ‘ election and ol 
as follows: ‘ Suppose you could make 4 ™4™ oe 
man, and that you did make him for the pl “6 
damning him; how long would the humanity J 
community allow you to go on, without pulling ; 
shop about your ears?’ a 

It is no abuse of slavery to sell a slave: ” 
owns him, he has a right to sell him. Slavery 
be abused. It is itself one enormous abuse. * 
yet there is something worse than slavér) pn 
defence of it by Dr. Lord. 

God made mankind to dwell together; * : 
rying out this idea would turn the world - 
society of missionary benevolence. In ths ae 
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or there is a slave, there is one stolen from 
singe God. Our moral instincts teach us that 
fe “ entitled to himself. These reaffirm the 

wjes of Christ : Love your brother as your- 
= t different in kind from man’s 
ht to make a slave; he never 


= justice is nO 
| has no righ 


(0G 
(08 
sould make one. 
« and Mr. Purties then spoke to the 
i ching the recent death of Exris Gray 
touching 


sonent and admirable tributes to Mr. Lor- 
rf jue” 
; ". annear in another place.] 

. on Mr. Loring were then adopted 


And the Convention adjourned 


yoter a] 


us vote. 
OTs 
AYFTERNOON. 

jont CLARKE in the chair. 

Waicut took the platform, and spoke 
t,cidation of the remarks he had made in 
“which had been approved by Rev. Mr. 
' said the question often came to him, 

a God?’ ‘No," said he, ‘I do | 
4. I know there is a God, and I 
It is knowledge 


lieve in 
in a U 
r faith in the matter. 
a where knowledge commences, faith 
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, nd [ despise su’ h a God. When you ask me if 
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f God, more than the name of Devil. 
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I repudiate him. 
” exazareth gave us no such representation of 
ot in all his teachings shows us love, hu- 
stice and benevolence as his highest ideal 
: I love the God of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
» God and the Christ of the American Church ; 
t now understood, then I cannot be. 
t joner here inquired if Mr. Wright 
m_ st any body believed it to be their Chris- 
oft to h id slaves. Mr. Wright replied that 
ides held that 
slavyeholding, and that therefore they 
ed to continue the practice of 


God authorizes 





n without this sanction. 
ner said that he did not believe that the 
ly's being achurch member had any 


being a slaveholder. He 


19 with his 

that all this talk about the Church and 
was waste time. The Church membership 
has little or nothing to do with their 


r their practices. 
\.B vu, of Lynn, stated that he had this 
veard Dr. Cheever pour out a strain of con- 
lerbolts against the American Church. 





You may take Mr. Garrison, Pillsbury, Foster, and 
rest of the fanatics, and boil them | 
P n,and you eannot make one Dr. Cheever, for | 


n of a corrupt Church; andI think | 


etter than friend Spooner the agency | 

the Church, in the matter of Slavery. | 

y N. Corman, of New York, said that, 

h a Woman's Rights woman, she thought | 
id been too much eulogised on this plat- 
Woman was not morally so much superior to | 


1} There | 

| 
} 
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een here represented to be. 


» much equality in wickedness and error. 


instructions to their children; too 
. they frighten their little ones with the dread 


rhey need reforming as well as 


| 

. J. M. Hawkes, of Manchester, N. H., then | 

addressed the Convention. {A full report of his 

\. appear hereafter in our columns.] 

L. Rewony said that Mr. Spooner would be | 

ialified to judge of the position and prac- | 

the Church and Clergy upon this question, | 

hould travel awhile in the capacity of an 
ti-Slavery Colporteur or Lecturer. 

llis own experience showed him clearly that the | 

lds of Ameriean Slavery were in the Ameri- | 

sh, and the theo- 

Mr. Remond went on at length, and in detail, 


schools of American 


istrate this position ; and concluded by read- 
na Western paper a prayer to the Devil, being 
ly upon our ordinary church prayers, and 
1 many men now in pulpits might use more 


stently than those they now hypocritically put 


sanpen Spooner said: I don’t believe there is 
10,000 who considers it a religious duty to; 
slaves. Instead of being the bulwark of slave- | 
lergy are mere drift wood; not a bulwark of | 
It is ridiculous | 
1ppose that the people of this country look to} 
irch or the clergy for religion, or morals, or| 
meanness, or anything. 
I do not 
wonder at the intense emotion of our friend Mr. | 


x Pinusnury spoke as follows: 


nd. Having travelled with him and his sister, 
Ihave seen manifestations of the spirit of American 
ejudice against the people of color, such as few of 
If Mr. Spooner will make such a 

y with us, we will soon convince him of the 
power and extensive influence of the Church. 
T 


Beecher and 


IS realize to exist. 


r Cheever were once denouncing us. 
Now we are told that Dr. Cheever surpasses the con- 
entrated power of us all in his rebukes of pro-slavery. 
It was positively declared by the American Board of 
sioners, that no missionaries had been employ- 
A few years after, they 
it. For speal.ing the truth respecting the 
in Tract Society, the Independent opened its 
pon me; now the Independent itself is pub- 
g the same It is not too much to say 
\t the strongest expressions that have been used by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society have been proved 
practice of the American church. 
have religion revived, and the power of the 


them who held slaves. 
things. 


wwe! 
ianifested as it never was before. 
n 1830 to 40, we had numerous and powerful re- 
us, so that the church fancied the hour of her su- 
‘cyhadcome. In all the converts to that mighty 
» I never knew a slave emancipated, although 
harket value of many was increased by their piety. 
' emancipated her slaves, and then we mas- 
‘ed and butchered the Mexicans, and re-established 
very, 


eX¢ 


Al, durir 


ing those revivals, I had predicted these 
"gs, would not every minister in the land have | 

need me a slanderer ? 
story. 





Yet those things are} 


' Rave just had new revivals over the whole 
ty. Have any of you thought,—What new 
‘ation of diabolism is now impending ? 


= business men’s prayer meetings seem to me 
snapte 1 to produce the sort of religion, which has 
Seen called Commercial Christianity. We have 
0 the leading public journals teeming with adver- 
se ‘ents of negro minstrels, of men who had contrived 
™ themselves inside out, and bring the darker 
a5 utWard ; and mixed with them were advertise- 
— f the different entertainment offered in the 
es, and both were thronged. The advertise- 
oe must have been a profitable item in the business 
vs me Secular press—and it seemed half converted 
nites at least on the anxious seat, and it spoke in 
— subdued, if not solemn tone—from the surly 
Rr gtowl of the Courier, down to the innocent 
“Ping of the unbaptised poodle of the Evening 
“Tanseript. (Laughter.) 
Bon, our anniversary meetings in New York, the 
“Y Was clouded with the revival darkness that had 












gathered there, but it gave no gleam of hope to the 
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slave. No meeting but that of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety gave the least help to his cause. 

And in the anniversaries of this week in this city, 
from which, except from this, will any help arise 
for the slave ? 

We who are abolitionists must try to walk worthy 
of our vocation. Some great calamity must be im- 
pending over this guilty land, in view of this sad re- 
vival of an oppressive and heartless religion. 

Wenpet. Purupes called upon the Convention 
and friends of freedom to provide the means to sus- 
tain and carry forward this work. He contrasted it 
with the position of the Republican party, of the 
Tract Socicty, &e., and showed its higher democratic 
and Christian character and mission. 

8. S. Fostex said that all this criticism upon the 
Church, in the matter of its short-coming and wrong- 
doing through its collateral organizations and acciden- 
tal relations, fell short of the testimony that we ought 
to bear against its deep criminality and guilt in its or- 
ganic action and direct character. He then went on 
to show the actual position of the Church, as proved 
by its own confessions and statements; reading from 
an article in the Methodist Quarterly Review, in 
support of his position, that the Church held the 
slaves and hunted the fugitives, 

Rev. Mr. Citiey, of New Hampshire, of the Free 
Will Baptist Church, in a few remarks moved that 
this Convention advise and request the Committee of 
the Boston branch, of the American Tract Society to 
publish Dr. Cheever's address made before the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association to-day. He claimed ex- 
emption for the Free Will Baptist Church from the 
charges brought against the American Church, as it 
had no fellowship or complicity with slaveholding. 

A. T. Foss hereupon declared t}:at the Free Will 
Baptist Church was directly and closely connected 
with slaveholders, through their connexion with the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. By this ec- 
clesiastical connection, and by political support of 
this slaveholding Government, they are, said he, not 
exempt, but must by all means be charged with com- 
plicity in slaveholding, as well as other denomina- 
tions. 

Mr. Smiru, of Boston, also a Free Will Baptist, 
claimed his Church the character of an Anti-Slavery 
Church. 

Mr. Foster made a few remarks, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

EveENIna. 

The President in the Chair. The Convention at 
this its closing session,—which was attended as all 
the preceding ones had been by a crowded and most 
attentive auditory,—was addressed by Rev. Jamzs 
Freeman Crarxe, Wa. Liuoyp Garrison, Rey. S. S. 
Huniine of Brookfield, and Wenper. Pariuirrs of 
Boston. The substance of their addresses, which 
were in every respect worthy of the cause and of 
themselves, will appear in a future paper. 

By request, the question on resolutions 10 and 11 
was taken separately. They were adopted, with but 
two dissenting voices. The remaining resolutions, 
not already acted on, without a dissent. 

{@ The entire amount received by the Finance 
Committee, and subsequently by the Secretaries, for 
the expenses of the Convention and for the promotion 
Amount pledged, and 
payable during the year, $1090. 

The Convention, at 10 P. M., adjourned sine die. 

EDMUND QUINCY, 

Samvet May, Jr. 

Joseru A. How ann,  sertarie 

Cuaries K. Wurprce, 


of the cause, was $536 33. 


President. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF ELLIS 
GRAY LORING, ESQ. 
At the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, May 
27, 1858. 


REMARKS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


Mr. Prestpent: 


I rise, at this time, to discharge asad, yet pleasura- 
ble duty. 
Yesterday afternoon, in company with a large num- 


| ber of sympathizing friends, I attended the funeral 
| obsequies of our departed friend and brother, Exris 


Gray Lorine, in the Church of the Disciples in this 
The services were highly appropriate and im- 
After every thing had been said, by Rev. 


city. 
pressive. 


| will not ouly be easy, but popular, to be an Aboli- 
tionist ; and then there will be no special virtue or 
moral heroism in such a profession, 

Mr. Loring was an early subscriber to the Liberator, 
and helped to insure its conti allowing his 
| name, up to the last number, to appear, from week to 
week, as one of its Fi ial C ittee—and thus 
never shrinking from public identification with it, 
though doubtless finding occasionally in its columns 
some things objectionable as a matter of taste or sound 
judgment. But its fidelity to the Anti-Slavery cause 
ever commanded his respect, and secured his warmest 
approbation. 

He was one of the little band who assembled, on 
the evening of January 1st, 1831, in the vestry of the 
colored Church in Belknap Street, to consider the ex- 
pediency of organizing a New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. It was a memorable occasion to those who 
were present. After a very full and free interchange 
of sentiment, we found ourselves divided in opinion— 
alas! too few to be divided, for we were but a hand- 
ful—yet our house was divided against itself. The 
Constitution that was submitted for adoption contain- 
ed the doctrine of immediate emancipation, as the one 
to be set forth and proclaimed in the hearing of the 
nation. Among those who deemed it at least unwise 
to insert the word ‘ immediate’ before ‘ emancipation,’ 
was our lamented friend ; not, as I remember, that he 
objected to it on principle, but rather because he 
thought, if it were omitted, we could go on quite as 
efficiently, and induce many more to join our stand- 
ard than we should otherwise be able to secure; so 
that, on that occasion, he was not prepared to become 
a member of the Society, without further deliberation. 
But, almost imnfediately, his good sense, and great 
conscientiousness, and sympathy for the slave, came 
to the rescue, and he saw that immediateism was the 
very sheet-anchor of the cause, and that without it, 
nothing could be done towards bringing this nation 
to repentance, or emancipating those in bondage; 
and from that hour he became one of the most conspicu- 
ous and most valuable members of the Society. 

It is known to very many of you, that, for a long 
series of years, Mr. Loring was an honored member 
of the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. I shall do no injustice to any other 
member of the Board when I say, that, in all cases 
of doubt and difficulty, when we wanted the sound- 
est judgment and the most reliable counsel, we all of 
us turned instinctively to Mr. Loring, regarding him 
| almost as an oracle, to determine the very best thing 
' to be done. I never met a man in council who so im- 
pressed me with his qualifications for such a position. 
| Our friend risked, it will be remembered, his pro- 
| fessional success in thus early espousing the Anti- 
| Slavery cause; he risked his social standing, which 
| was one*of great importance to himself; but he was 
willing to risk every thing — fortune, professional 
fame, success, reputation, life itself. He was emi- 
|nently conscientious, and that made him morally 
courageous and independent ; and wherever he felt that 
duty required him to stand, he had it in his nature to 
| plant his feet, let the consequences be what they 


| might. 
} 











Mr. Loring set a noble exampie, as a lawyer, in op- 
| position to the proscriptive and hateful spirit of color- 
phobia, which still prevails so extensively in our 
|land. I believe he was the first lawyer who ever 
| took a colored boy into his office, in order to train 
| him up to the profession of the law. He did so, and 
| with a resolute purpose, though there were many to 
laugh and sneer; and we have now, among the law- 
| yers of Boston, that same colored boy, grown to full 
‘manhood, occupying a respectable position, and pur- 
| suing daily his professional avocation in the courts, 
\in the person of Ronert Morris, Esq. 
Mr. Loring also distinguished himself by his legal 


ability in the celebrated case of the slave girl, Men, } 


which came up in the Supreme Court of this State 

many years ago, before Judge Shaw, whereby we ob- 
| tained the decision that a slave, having been brought 
| into Massachusetts by his or her pretended owner, 
| thereby became free. 


At the time when an effort was made in the Legis- 





lature of this State, by an equivocal recommendation, 
|on the part of Governor Everett, to secure the pas- 
|} sage of a law in effect declaring that there should be 
{no freedom of speech or of the press on the sub- 


\ject of slavery in this Commonwealth, Mr. Loring 


James Freeman Cianrke, that needed to be said, in was one of the number who went before the Commit- | 
merited praise of the deceased, whose remains were |tee of the Legislature, to utter his solemn protest | 


before us, ready to be conveyed to the sheltering 
tomb, an invitation was kindly extended by him to 
any in the audience who desired to say anything 
more, to do so. There were many present whose 


hearts were overflowing with emotion, and who would 


| against any such action ; and by his efforts helped to 
secure to us the liberty we are enjoying here to-day— 

the liberty of speech for ourselves, and for those who 
| may come after us. 


| ‘There are many who will feel his loss very deeply ; 


have found no lack of words to give expression to | but, in such a case, I always think of the bereavement 


their feelings; but, after the additional tribute paid 


| experienced by the millions in bondage. Of course, 


| 


to the character of our departed brother by Hon. | they did not know him personally,—except in the’ 
Jostan Qurivcy, Jr.,—a tribute full of pathos and | case of fugitives coming to Boston, many of whom | 
beauty, as well as eminently just,—nothing more | found in him a warm friend to succor and to aid; | 
seemed called for; and so, for one, I was silent. Yet | but if they could know, as we do, where he stood, | 
here, on the platform of the New England Anti- | and what he did, and how his heart beat high with | 


Slavery Convention, where our friend, at the earliest | sympathy in their behalf, there would be four millions | 
| of wailing mourners around his bier to-day, bathing 


period, was wont to take his stand, it seems not only 
desirable, but a duty, that we should say at least a 
few words, by way of giving him our parting tribute 
of respect, love and gratitude. 

In the first place, if it were in my power, by any 
thing I could say, I would like to lighten the load of 
sorrow which must be resting upon the hearts of the 
beloved wife and only child who have been so sud- 
denly bereft of the one nearest and dearest in all the 
world to them. I rejoice to hear, however, that they 
are sustained under this great bereavement by a Di- 
vine power, which makes their strength equal to their 
day ; that, through the gloom which surrounds them, 
they catch glimpses of the heavenly light; and hence 
nothing is needed, on the part of any of us, to make 
them feel that God has done all things well. 

It may savor something of personal egotism, if I 
refer to my early acquaintance with Mr. Lorine; 
but I do so on his account, not on myown. ‘I'wenty- 
seven years ago, I became acquainted with him,— 


\it with their tears. Surely, ‘the memory of the just 


|is blessed’; and if we have ever had a just man in- 


Boston, it is the cherished friend who has been called 


| from his labor to his reward. 
Mr. President, we are all mortal—all steadily on | 


the march to the spirit-world. Our days are num- 
| bered, and short at the longest. ‘The line is forming 
'on the other side.” How much work remains to be 
|done! Let us who are left behind endeevor to be 
all the more zealous, active, determined, in prosecut- 
| ing the noblest cause that can challenge human sym- 
| pathy and effort, and thus be instrumental, under 
| God, in putting an end to the most dreadful system | 
| of oppression the world has ever known. 

I stand here to bless the memory of Extis Gray) 
|Lontna—to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to | 
him for his early kindness, efficient co-operation, and | 
‘lasting friendship. I stand here, also, to express my | 
| heart-felt sympathy for his beloved wife and almost 


then standing, as I did, solitary and friendless, in my | idolized daughter, whose sorrow I would share and | 


advocacy of the cause of ‘the suffering and the dumb,’ 


| alleviate. Let me say, in justice to Mrs. Loring, and 


| 


—scarcely knowing where to find a friendly hand, or | a8 an act of grateful remembrance, that she was at | 


hearing, in any direction, a friendly voice. In that 
hour, my departed friend, till then a stranger to me, 


least as early in the field in behalf of the oppressed 
}as her lamented husband. In this cause, from the | 


| ‘ 3 i 
came forward, and gave me his hand, and his heart | start, the twain were one—with but one heart, one | 


in his hand,—gave me his warm and cordial support, 
—bade me God-speed in the movement for the eman- 
cipation of those in bondage; and from that hour 
until the day of his death, was a fast, firm, and at- 
tached friend. His position, at that time, was one 
full of temptation to induce him to ignore so unpo- 
pular and despised an enterprise. Like myself, he 
was a young man, but full of promise, looking to 
professional life for success and fame, and occupying 
a highly respectable position in society. Moreover, 
he was constitutionally fitted rather for retirement 
than for any public controversy; a man of extreme 
modesty, always unnecessarily distrusting his own 
powers as a public speaker, instinctively shrinking 
from conspicuity, and wishing to do what he could, 
in his own quiet way, without attracting to himself 
any special attention. He was made up of the finest 
elements of character—full of womanly tenderness, 
delicacy, and refinement of soul. Yet, under all 
these circumstances, with so much at hazard, he 
dared, with rare moral heroism, to stand in his lot, 
when the boldest were afraid, and publicly to declare, 
*I am for immediate and unconditional emancipation,’ 
—-and was ready to take the consequences of the de- 
claration. 

It is impossible for me to tell you the value of a 
friendship like his at that time. Fifty, new friends, 
now, would be as dust in the balance in comparison ; 
for now, our cause spreads over the whole North; 
we count its friends and advocates by tens of thous- 
ands; every where it is marching on, conquering and 
to conquer; by and by, and at no distant day, t 


pulsation, ever seeing eye to eye, and working stead- | 
‘ily together. 
Let no one infer from the fact that, for a few years | 
| past, he has been comparatively out of sight, that Mr. 
Loring had lost his interest in the Anti-Slavery cause 
—for that he never lost. But, after the cheering ex- 
tension of the cause, and its friends had become mul- 
| titudinous, he followed his natural bent, which was 
always for retirement, and not for publicity. Enough 
| that when there were few to plead for those in bond- 
| age,—in spite of his taste and temperament, his social 
position and professional respectability,—in the dark- 
| est and stormiest period of our terrible struggle, he 
| was ready for public exposure and popular contumely 
—for self-denying labor and heroic enterprise—grace- 
fully withdrawing himself from observation only as 
| others advanced, yet keeping the flame of his philan- 
thropy as pure and bright as in the beginning. 

Mr. President, I leave it to others, who will be bet- 
ter able to do justice to his memory, to speak further; 
but I could do no less than to pay this poor, unpre- 
meditated, but heart-felt tribute. 


REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Mr. Cuarzman—Mr. Garrison has spoken so truly 
and so fully as to leave nothing to be added to his 


I cannot let the resolution pass in silence. With my 
whole heart, I second every word Mr. Garrison has 
said. I only wish I had the right to speak, as he does, 
from an early acquaintance and an early personal in- 
timacy witn Mr. Loring. I only wish that I had the 


sketch of the character of our beloved friend; still, } 














proud satisfaction of having been present, and aiding in 
those hours to which he has referred. I never think 
of those early days, and of that little band of which 
Mr. Loring was one, without, as a Massachusetts 
man, thanking them, that when you and I were dumb, 
heedless, indifferent or hostile, he, and a few other 


young men like him, rising above temptation, clear-| brought back, and lodged in jail. The excitement | 


sighted, fearless, saved the statute-book of Massachu- 
setts from that law which Governor Everett, with 
his usual effort to face both ways, half hinted the 
Legislature ought to put there, making it a penal of- 
fence to hoid such a meeting as this. 

I thank him for another thing. This cause taught 
him, as it does every man, something more than his 
duty to the slave ; it taught him, as it teaches all of 
us, his duty to freedom every where; and I remem- 
ber that the first knowldge I had of him was when an 
obsolete statute, dug up from oblivion by religious 
prejudice, was beating down freedom of speech in 
the person of Abner Kneeland,—tyranny always 
chooses a hated man when it aims a blow at a dear 
right,—to meet that attack on freedom of speech, it 
was Extis Gray Lorine who drafted the petition, and 
eireulated it, that opened that prison door. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I never think of these things, without remembering 
the letter of Henry the Great, from the battle-field of 
victory: ‘ We have conqueredyCrillon, et tu n’y etais 
pas’—‘and you were not there!’ You and I, young 
friends, were not then in this field. It was this half- 
score of earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing, fearless 
souls that saved us free lips, our own freedom, 
awakened us to thought, built us this free platform, 
and weleomed us to it. And although Mr. Garrison 
has referred to the latter years of Mr. Loring’s life, 
when, the ranks full and the laborers many, he yield- 
ed to his peculiar taste, dislike of controversy, love of 
private life, and withdrew from the more conspicu- 
ous service of the cause, still, even then, it was under 
his roof that Ellen Craft found refuge when the United 
States officers, hounds of an infamous slave hunt, 
sought to lay hayds on her as a fugitive. (Applause. ) 

To Erts Gray Lortna belongs the honor, one 
which history will never forget, of having argued the 
Med case—the Somersett case of our struggle. Shrink- 
ing from jury practice, with no taste for the struggles of 
courts, he threw aside his dislike, and, opposed by al- 
most the whole Bar, led the way in settling for Mas- 
sachusetts and the North the principle that a slave 
brought here is free. Friends, he leaves us to-day the 
legacy of seeing that no corrupt Judge of any Bench 
makes yain that glorious and hard-won decision. If 
1836 could infuse so much justice into law, learn of 
so bright an example, and see if 1858 cannot lift it up 
still higher, and make Massachusetts safe shelter for 
the fugitive also. To be like our noble predecessors, 
we must do not only what they did, but what they 
would have done. 

The great merit of Mr. Loring’s Anti-Slavery life 
was, it seems to me, that he laid on the altar of the 
slave's need all his peculiar tastes. Refined, domes- 
tic, retiring, contemplative, loving literature, art, the 
culture and the grace of literary intellectual ease, 
he saw there was no one else to speak, therefore he 
was found in the van. It was the uttermost instance 
of self-sacrifice,—more than money, more than rep- 
utation,—though he gave both. 

He is gone! The second, third or fourth, I cannot 
now recall which of that little band, who met to lay the 
corner-stone of this enterprise. They say the circle 
issmall, ‘The narrower it becomes, let us draw the 
closer together.’ It was my privilege to know him 
in days when we were so few, we seemed but one fam- 
ily, and called each other by our first names,—when 
persecution had driven us so close together that there 
was no point of division between us. We have grown 
larger, and some have passed ownard, but no one dies. 
A man who links his name with the wealth, the ma- 
terial growth of a country, we may forget him when 
his body ceases to hold our sight ; but one who comes 
to us always when we think of some great and living 

principle, is with us after his body is gone, as really 
as when it is present. Te lives, as he always did, in 
loyalty to truth. Call not his life short. ‘ His life is 
long that answers life’s great end’ ; and who, in fifty 
years, has done more than this man to redeem the 
community in which he lives? Whoever writes its 
history must place his name high on its pages as hay- 
ing labored earnestly, devotedly, successfully to keep 
its life, its soul-life, bright, vital, fresh, The man 
who lifts up his age belongs to the few that are not 
born to die. 

I stand here, as my friend Garrison did, to thank 
him, It was from one living under his roof I receiy- 
ed the first anti-slavery message that called me into 
anti-slavery being. It was from his hand, marked 
with his now so familiar writing, that I received the 
first anti-slavery pamphlet, in the record of his ap- 
pearance before the Senate to protest against the 
attempt to punish meetings like these with the 
State Prison. I thank him for his good service 
in the Thermopyle of 1835 and 1840—thank him 
for his example, always the more devoted, the greater 
the need. I rejoice, as his near friend, in the worthy 
cistinction he has of having been among the very first 
to rally round the banner of the noblest moral move- 
ment of our day. Ours may be a scanty eulogy, but 
coming time will confirm and enlarge it. Ours is but 
a feeble, though hearty blessing, but the gratitude of 
the poor and the hunted whom he has helped and 
sheltered will make all other blessing needless. 

——>——_ 


{3 The community was much startled yesterday 
at hearing of the death of Mr. Ellis Gray Loring, 
after an illness so short that most persons did not hear 
of it at all till they learned at the same time its fatal 
termination. Mr. Loring was about fifty-five years 
old, and has been for some thirty years engaged in the 
practice of the law. He was an accurate and excel- 
lent man of business. He rarely appeared before the 
courts, but as a chamber counsel he enjoyed in a high 
degree the confidence of his clients. He was a man 
of much general cultivation, and had a keen and just 
perception of what was beautiful and good in litera- 
ture and art. Formerly, his name was much before 
the public as a zealous friend of the anti-slavery 
cause; but of ja ga though his convictions and 
sentiments remained unchanged, he has rarely sought 
oceasion for public expression and manifestation. He 
has never taken any ag! in politics. He was a most 
amiable man in all the relations of life; and his loss 
will be irreparable to his family, and severely felt by 
a large circle of attached friends. — Boston Courier. 








t# In a private letter from our esteemed friend 
Joun G. Wurrtizr, he says— 

‘Congressional Border-ruffianism pales before that 
of the Tract Society. But if it calls out a few such 
speeches as Dr. Cheever’s, it will only hasten the day 
of deliverance.’ 





[= We are under the necessity of postponing to 
next week an article on the ‘ Christian Anti-Slavery 
Meeting’ which was not held in Park Street Church 
on Wednesday, May 26th, at half-past 7, P. M., and! 
therefore was not addressed by Rev. Dr. Bacon, Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, Rey. Dr. Ide, and Rev. Horace James, as 
advertised. 





Worcester, May 31, 1858. 
Mr. Garrison—I wish to call the attention of those 
interested in Reform lectures and Sunday meetings, 
to the very excellent address on ‘ Woman as Mother,’ 
by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of St. Louis. She spoke 
on that subject before our Free Church yesterday, and 
every body was interested and delighted. It was 
simple, practical, sensible, and full of valuable sug- 
gestions. I do not think one sermon in a thousand 
is calculated to make such an impression, or do so much 

good; and I wish she could repeat it everywhere. 

‘ T. W. HIGGINSON. 





[" What with the proceedings of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society at New York, and the New 
England Anti-Slavery Conventiof in this city, &c., 
our columns are crowded to overflowing, to the exclu- 
sion of much other matter. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT AT PETERSBURG. 
Pererssvunc, Va., Monday, May 31, 1858. 
The schooner Keziah, of Wilmington, Del., C 
Bayliss, cleared from this port on Satnrday night. 
Since then, several slaves have been found to be mis- 
sing, and a steamer was sent to overhaul the Keziah, 
which she did below the City Point. Five slaves were 


here is immense. Two thousand people were at the 
wharf when the steamer landed, and were with great 
difficulty restrained from violence. The vessel was 
also towed back. 





Stave Rescvs ry Sanpusxy Crry. A Kentucky 
slaveholder, accompanied by the U. S. Marshal of 
Cincinnati, yesterday morning made a descent upon a 
colored waiter at the St. Lawrence Hotel, Sandusky, 
and captured him while in bed, and took him to the 
depot of the Little Miami Railroad, preparatory to 
leaving for the South. But this was not so easily 
to be done. At the depot, a vast crowd of citizens 
collected, and rescued the victim, who took his flight 
te parts unknown. In the melee, the Marshal was 
kr.ocked down, and otherwise severely handled. He 
fired a pistol at the crowd, and the ball passed through 
a man’s hat, for which act he was arrested, and gave 
bail for trial. John M. Brown, P. M., is his bonds- 
man.—Milan Free Press. 





Asouitiontsts Cavent.—A week or two ago, two 
men were arrested in Warren county, charged with 
ailing in the escape of a slave from his master, in that 
county. One of them was pursued, captured in St. 
Charles, and the negro with him, Facts afterwards 

isclosed, led to the arrest of Lee as an accomplice in 
this business, and he was arrested and put in prison: 
Of his guilt, no doubt exists. On Tuesday last he 
attempted to commit suicide, by opening the veins of 
both his arms, and at the last accounts there was very 
little hope of his recovery.—Southern paper. 





Deatn or Gen. Perer Sken Smirn. Peter Sken 
Smith, who was well known in this city, died in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 6th instant, of a 
complication of brain and heart disease. He was at 
one time a prominent leader in the Native American 
party in this city, and a warm friend of Zachary Tay- 
or, With whom he served in the Florida war. He 
was a brother of Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro’, N. Y.— 
Phil. Press. 





[= Hon. Charles Sumner has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Scottish Literary Institute, in 
common with the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Shaftsbury, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, and 
Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Sumner sailed from New York for 
Europe, on the 22d ultimo, for the restoration of his 
health, which is still very precarious, [For his fare- 
well Letter to the People of Massachusetts, see anoth- 
er column. ] 





—-_> 


Sap Accipent. Mr. J. W. Pillsbury, of Milford, 
N. H., brother of Parker Pillsbury, and a devoted 
friend of the slave, was thrown from his carriage on 
Monday night, 17th ult., causing the dislocation of 
his shoulder, and severe bruises on the head. He was 
taken to the house of Joshua Hutchinson, where he 
remained insensible until the following morning. But 
we are glad to learn that his injuries are not so seri- 
ous as were at first apprehended. He is now doing as 
well as could be expected. 





FREE CONVENTION. 


— 


TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 

The disenthralment of humanity from all such in- 
fluences as fetter its natural and vital growth, is too 
evidently the condition of all Progress, and, therefore, 
the duty of Philanthropy, to need enforcement in this 
Call. The history of the past is beautiful only at the 
‘points where it records the encroachments of human 
freedom on the natural limitations or artificial tyran- 
nies imposed upon thought and action. And the 
future is hopeful only in such proportion as it points 
towards a wise and well-grounded emancipation of 
the race from the spiritual despotisms that, on the 
one hand, now control thought, and the civil and social 
disabilities that, on the other, restrain action, into that 
free and pure life which both are yet destined to 
attain. Every Philanthropist, therefore, welcomes 
the increasingly manifest tendencies of the present 
age, to challenge the institutions that claim control 
over humanity, and to insist that those claims shall 
be appealed to the tribunal of demonstrable facts and 
rigid inductions, rather than to ‘ the traditions ef the 
elders.’ 

The signers of this call desire to aid in carrying up 
this appeal. They believe the time has come when 
the friends of Free Thought in Vermont will find it 
both pleasart and profitable to take counsel together, 
and have a mutual interchange of sentiment on the 
great topics of Reform. That there would be entire 
harmony of doctrine and symbol among us, is not to be 
expected, but it is believed that in purpose, we should 
*see eye to eye,’ and it is purposes, not creeds, that 
vitalize and harmonize effort. 

With these convictions, we, whose names are ap- 
pended to this call, do most cordially and earnestly 
invite all Philanthropists and Reformers in and out of 
the State, to meetin FREE CONVENTION, at Rut- 
land, Vt., on the 25th, 26th and 27th of June next, to 
discuss the various topics of Reform that are now en- 
gaging the attention and effort of Progressive minds. 

By a reference to the names appended to this call, 
it will be evident that it is not the project of any 
special branch or division of Reformers—having some 
Shibboleth of its own to be mouthed with provincial 
accent—but the unanimous movement of those whe 
hail from every section of the great Army of Reform, 
and who have no watchword but Humanity. The 
catholicity of spirit and purpose, which will charac- 
terize the proposed meeting, are thus sufficiently 
guarantied, and the assurance well-grounded, that 
every theme will be frankly and fairly treated at the 
hands of the Convention, and thus the interests of the 
largest philanthropy secured. 

Come then, friends of Free Thought. Come one, 
come all. Men of all religious creeds, and men of no 
creed, shall find equal welcome. And woman too, let 
her come, both to adorn by her presence, and strength- 
en by her thought, and give depth and earnestness to 
the action of this gathering in behalf of Humanity. 
Let her vindicate, by her own eloquence and zeal, the 
social position she is so nobly and rapidly winning for 
herself. The only common ground on which we seck 
to meet is, that of fearless discussion, and the only 
pledge we make is to bring a rational investigation to 
the solution of every problem involving the social or 
religious duty and destiny of the race. In this faith 
we hail all as brethren and co-laborers. 

Further notice of the Convention, with a programme 
of its exercises, so far as can, be previously arranged, 
will be published in the newspapers, 


[Signed by Joun Lanpon, Newman Weeks, A- 
BERT Lanvon, W. W. Russext, of Rutland, and one 
hundred and fifty others, belonging to various towns 
in Vermont. ] 


‘FRIENDS OF HUMAN PROGRESS.’—The 
Tenth Yearly Meeting of the ‘ Friends of Human 
Progress’ will convene at Friends’ Meeting -house, 
Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y., on the 6th of sixth mo., 
(June, 1858,) at 11 o’clock, A. M., and continue its 
sessions three or four days. 

The meeting-house being three miles from Water- 
loo, strangers inquiring for Jamus Truman in the vil- 
lage, will receive all necessary directions. 

GILES B. STEBBINS, 
AMY POST, 

JAMES TRUMAN, 
SARAH A. BURTIS, 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


te SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings in Ver- 
mont, &c., as follows : 








Bellows Falls, Sunday, June 6. 
Claremont, N. H., Tuesday, a: iQ, 
Windsor, Thursday, “ 10. 
Woodstock, Sunday, « 13. 


W. Randolph, Tuesday, “ 16. 


tec. L. REMOND will speak at Greenwood, 
(South Reading,) on Sunday afternoon next. 


tF" PARKER PILLSBURY will lecture in 
Weare, N. H., on Saturday evening next, June 5-- 
and on Sunday afternoon and evening, June 6, in 
Weare Centre, at the hours of meetings in the town. 


tr WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH.—-A 
quarterly meeting of the Worcester County (North) 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in ATHOL, on Sun- 
day evening, June 13th, 
All who desire the triumph of Freedom and Justice 
will be welcomed to our meeting, and our opponents 
are invited, as usual. 

Wx. Lioyp Garrison, Rey. Mr. O’Danrets, Sam- 
ver May, Jr., and other speakers, are expected to be 
present. OEL SMITH, President. 


t= ESSEX COUNTY.—The annual meeting of 
the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society will be held at 
NEWBURYPORT, on Sunday, June 20th, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, to which all friends of 
nny 8 pa and a pure Religion are cordi- 
ally in 

Among the speakers expected to be present are, 
Parxer Priissvny, Cuantes Lenox Remanp, and 
Sanau P. Remonp. 

MOSES WRIGHT, Secretary, 
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WHAT SOUTHERN MEN HAVE SAID IN 
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Manual of Southern Sentiment 
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COMPILED 
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THE REAL ‘ UNCLE TOM.’ 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION! 
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HIS OWN LIFE. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY 


MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


AN extraordinary story of an extraordinary man. 
His early and his later life—his trials, his suffer- 
ings, his stripes, his wonderful escapes, and his present 
position. Reader, would you know what American 
slavery is, purchase and read this book, more thril- 
ling than a romance, more startling in its details than 
any work of fiction, and yet a true story of one colored 
man’s experience, and that man THE ONE FROM 
INCIDENTS IN WHOSE LIFE MRS. STOWE 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


| gp fa ag to saying ‘ Farewell,’ after a sojourn 
of nearly eight months in America—A LADY, 
who lived with the philanthropic, the talented and the 
affluent as a teacher in England, but who thought she 
would like to reside some time in America, and who 
would still remain in it on the event of her meeting 
with suitable encouragement, will be obliged to any 
ladies or gentlemen who will supply her with authen- 
tic information regarding good localities for PRI- 
VATE TEACHING, exclusive of the slave States. 
She teaches English, French, Music, Drawing, and 
sometimes other branches of education. Her testimo- 
nials are from the Principal of the Normal Infstitu- 
tion, Edinburgh, Scotland, and from English, French, 


and American gentlemen. The desi information 
will be gladly received by MISS DICKSON, 
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Speech by Theodore Parker. 


HE PRESENT ASPECT OF SLAVERY IN 
AMERICA, and the Immediate Duty of the 
North; A Speech delivered in the Hall of the State 
House, before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, on Friday night, January 29, 1858. By 
Tuxoporr Parker. Price, 17 cents. Just publish- 
ed, and for sale by BELA MARSH, No. 14 Brom- 
field street. 
Also, for sale as above, all of Mr. Parker’s works, 
either in pamphlet form, or bound in cloth, 


Mch26 tf 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
SU RGEHOnNw DEN TIsSsT, 
And Manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 
(Formerly Mann & Melbourne, Summer St.) 


Has an office in SUFFOLK PLACE, (two doors from 


Washington street,) and invites old friends and new 
ones to visit him. 


May 28. 
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For the Liberator. 
THE WOMEN AT THE TOMB. 
Heroines ! though not of the battle-field, 


Ye had heard Christ’s words of love and power ; 


Ye felt their truth, and ye scorned to yield 
Your trust in him, at his dying hour. 
* Undaunted by dread of sneers or blame, 
Round his fainting steps ye bravely prest ; 
Putting the trembling boasters to shame, 
Who forsook the Lord when foes opprest. 


Ye might not stand where his judges meet, 
Pleading the cause of truth and right; 

But near his tomb was your lonely seat, 
The long, long hours of that awful night. 


Qh, strong is Fear! but the grateful love 
That filled your hearts had cast out fear : 
Courageous women ! it raised ye above 
All timid dread of the soldier's spear. 


And ye came again at dawn of day, 

Pale, and with tear-dimmed eyes at your loss, 
The last sad rites of the dead to pay— 

Bravely ye dared the shame of the Cross. 


Ye did what ye could—your power was small ; 
Free was your service, rich your reward ; 
Ye heard his voice, ye turned at his call; 
Ye knelt at the feet of your Risen Lord! 
Tenterden, (England.) 
a See 
THE ORPHANS: 
AN OLD ENGLISH BALLAD. 


Jane ASHBY. 


My chaise the village inn did gain, 
Just as the sun's last setting ray 
Tipped with refulgent gold the vane 

Of the old church across the way. 


Across the way I silent sped, 
The time till supper to beguile, 
In moralizing o’er the dead 
That mouldered round that ancient pile. 


There many a flatt’ring stone I viewed, 
O’er those who once had wealth possessed ; 
And many a humble green grave showed 
Where want, and toil, and pain did rest. 


A faded beech its shadow brown 
Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept ; 

On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat, and wept. 


A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seemed inclined to take; 
And yet, to want seemed such a prey, 
It made my swelling heart to ache. 


‘My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear, 
And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread, which many a heart would cheer ? 


The little boy, in accents sweet, 

Replied, whilst tears each other chased, 
‘ Lady, we've not enough to eat, 

And, if we had, we would not waste. 


But sister Mary ’s naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate’er I say, 
Though sure I am this bread’s her own, 
For she has tasted none to-day.’ 


‘Indeed,’ the wan, starved Mary said, 
* Till Henry eats, I'll eat no more ; 
For yesterday I had some bread, 
While he’s had none since day before.’ 


My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 

I felt as though deprived of speech ; 
I silent sat upon the grave, 

And pressed a clay-cold hand of each. 


With looks that told a tale of wo, 
And voice that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shiv’ring boy did near me draw, 
And thus their tale of woe impart : 


‘ Before our father went away, 
Enticed by bad men o’er the sea, 

Sister and I did nought but play— 
We lived beside yon old ash tree. 


But then poor mother did so ery, 

And looked so changed, I cannot tell ; 
She told us that she soon must die, 

And bade us love each other well. 


She said that wheg the wars were o’er, 
Perchanee our father we might see ; 
But, if we never saw him more, 
That God our father then would be. 


She kissed us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have : 
Here many a day we've sat and cried 
Together on poor mother’s grave. 


But when our father came not here, 
We thought if we could find the sea, 

We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again should happy be. 


We, hand in hand, went many a mile, 
And asked our way of all we met, 
And some did sigh, and some did smile, 

And we of some did victuals get. 


But when we reached the sea, and found 
"Twas one wide water round us spread, 
We said that father sure was drowned, 
And cried, and wished we both were dead. 


So we came back to mother’s grave, 
And only long with her to be; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
Said father died beyond the sea. 


Then since no parents have we here, 
We'll go and search for God around : 
Say, lady, can you tell us where 
This God, our father, may be found ? 


He lives in heaven, mother said, 

And Goody says that mother’s there; 
Then if she knows we need his aid, 

I think perhaps she'll send him here.’ 


I clasped the prattlers to my breast, 
Saying, ‘ Come both, and live with me: 

I'll feed you, clothe you, give you rest, 
And will your second mother be. 


And God will be your Father still ; 
*Twas He, in mercy, sent me here, 
To teach you to obey His will; 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.’ 
—_——@~——— 
GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 
Strike, bold reformer! strike again ! 
For victory echoes in the blow, 
And each brave word unlinks a chain, 
And every sentence slays a foe. 
Now, while a bleeding nation calls, 
In tones that make the angels weep, 
The watchmen upon Zion's walls 
Are drugged to dreams and silent sleep. 


The Tract Society is dumb, 
No heart to feel, no tongue to speak ; 
Wake with thy fire and thunder-drum, 
The dozing Church, and blanch her cheek ! 
Lift thy broad claymore in the light 
Of an advancing age, and shame 
The dreaming drones, and put to flight 
Pale tyrants with thy lips of flame! 
‘ G. W. Bungay. 
——~———_ 
Oh for some spot of living green,— 
One little spot where leaves can grow,— 
To love unblamed, to walk unseen, 
To dream above, to sleep below ! 








Ghe Diberator. 


SPEECH OF PARKER PILLSBURY, 
At the Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
j ty, in New York, May 12th. 

Mr. Presipent : L 
since I have attempted any public speaking whatev- 
er. The first part of that time [ was co b 
severe indisposition myself; the latter part, I was 
an attendant at the bedside of a daughter, suffering 
under a more alarming illness; and I think you will 
all admit, especially those of you who are parents, 
that this is not the best preparation for public 
speaking. However, it is a rule with me to decline 
no service, in this cause, of which I am capable ; 
and | have been feeling, this morning, er 
desirous to add the weight of my testimony, though 
it should be no more than the crying of a sparrow 
on the house-top, to the testimonies which have 
been given on the subject for the consideration vf 
which this Convention has assembled. 2 

I come from the State of New Hampshire. It is 
not the State of my birth, though of that I make 
but little account, fur it is a matter over which I 
had little control, and about which I was not con- 
sulted ; (laughter ;) nor can I speak of the great- 
ness of New Lempsbire, as our friend Mr. McKim 
has of the State of Pennsylvania. If I were going 
to speak of the State at all, I think I should rather 
say of it somewhat as the woman did who was so 


It is more than three months’ 


or fondness for him. But I will not stop to 

of the political relations of the country to slavery. 
I have a few words to say as the * revi- 
val’ through which we have recently been passing, 
in different of the country. 

Here, again, I think, when there are such si 

cant and striking indications of what is ealled + the 
presence of God,’ we are all too much in the habit 
of speaking in measured tone, and with suppressed 
and bated breath in regard to them. I know some- 
thing of the history of revivals in this country for 
the last twenty-five years. I know that in 1830 
there commenced a series of revivals that 

over the entire country. I know that in this city, 
in particular, there was such an outpouring of 
what was called ‘ the spirit of God’ as was never 
witnessed before ; I remember that one of the 
theatres was converted into a place of worship, and 
Professr Finney was called from the West to perform 
the mighty works done there in the name of reli- 
gion ; and the city almost fancied that it bad be- 
come a fit emblem of the ‘ City of Mount Zion’ 
above. Such a rush of converts to the communion 
had never been witnessed before, and the Church 
lifted up her voice in such songs of rejoicing as had 
not been heard since the days of the Apostles. But 
here, in the city of New York, what has followed? 
In looking after the fruits of that revival, what 
have we found? Amid its slime, there has ng 
up a vegetation the most dangerous and d to 
be found in any of the moral quagmires the 
whole western Leclephens: There bas ng up 
not only the rule of Isaiah Rynders, Tammany 
Hall, and Fernando Wood, but that and all subse- 





unfortunate as to have a rather unpleasant husband, 
who, however, was only about four feet high, and 
small in proportion ; and she used to tell her friends 
that, however unpleasant he might be, there was 
one comfort—there was very littleof him! (Laughter.) 

I was glad Mrs. Dall entered her protest in regurd 
to some of the remarks of Mr. McKim. I do not 
think very highly of the State of Pennsylvania. I 
do not know what hidden merits she may possess, 
but, so far as I have seen hitherto, [ think in her 
own Alleghanies there are no coal mines that are 
darker than the minds or harder than the hearts of 
the great mass of her people. I do not believe much 
in the love of Pennsylvania for liberty or justice, 
as our friend ascribed it to her; and I was thinking, 
while he was speaking, that if it had been very 
dark, I should have been afraid that the spirit of 
Sydney Smith might appear, and claim that those 
words did not sound well coming from a Pennsylva- 
nian, while the ghosts of his stock certficates still 
walked unavenged in the cities and towns of that 
State. I think we had better not glorify ourselves 
much in any part of this country. I do not believe 
there is any love of liberty on the one hand, or any 
appreciation of Christianity, justice or righteousness 
on the other. On the contrary, if there be any 
spot claiming to be civilized, on the whole habitable 
globe, that is darker and more discouraging in its 
aspects and attitude than any other, that spot is 
these United States of America; and I am tired of 
this twaddle about our love of liberty, our sense of 
justice, and our regard for right. L think we had 
better be honest men and women, and speak the 
simple truth in this matter. It is as easy to deceive 
ourselves as it is to deceive others; and I do not 
know but the poet is right when he says, 

* Doubtless, the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat.’ 
And to cheat ourselves, one would think, is the very 
height of enjoyment ! 

There is nothing in any part of our country that 
can be called encouraging to the lovers of freedom. 
Our friend Mr. Phillips called attention yesterday 
to the fact that the most absolute despotism in Eu- 
rope is loosening its grasp on the limbs and hearts 
of its victims. When, think you, will this be true 

of our despots and our despotism? Do you see, in 
the signs of the times, any indications of it? Ido 
} not know of any. On the contrary, it seems to me 
| our other friend from Philadelphia, Dr. Furness, 
| has a clearer appreciation of what is before us than 
| most of the speakers who have addressed us—cer- 
tainly, of those who have spoken to-day. I remem- 
ber that, not many monthsago, my friend, Mr. Buf- 





fum, took me in his carriage to a town in his neigh- 
| borhood, and we held an anti-skvery meeting. It 
| was just after the first pulsation began to be felt in 

the cold heart of the Illinois Senator, Stephen Ar- 

nold Douglas ; and such was the throbbing palpita- 
tion that began to be perceptible among the Repub- 
licans here at the North, that I ventured to predict 
that it would not be three months before Stephen 

Arnold Douglas would be named as the next candi- 

date for the Presidency by the Republican party. 

Now, I never had much reputation, never claimed 

any, as a prophet, but it was at once said, that what 

little I had was forfeited by that rash prediction. 

The audience cried out, ‘ No! No!’ and even my 

friend Buffum looked as if he thought I ‘ saw men 

as trees walking.’ But, instead of being three 
months, it was not three weeks before Mr. Douglas 
was trumpeted from Mississippi to Maine as the 
next probable candidate for the Presidency of the 

United States by the party of freedom. Since that 
| time, there has been some little modification of the 
| sentiment or feeling; but in what direction? It is 
| only to cross over the river, and fasten upon a slave- 
| holder in the State of Kentucky—I refer, of course, 
| to the Hon. Mr. Crittenden; and the highest that 
* party now looks, in 1860, is for some slaveholder, 
| or Northern man with slayeholding principles, to 
| be their standard-bearer in the Presidential canvass. 
| And as political parties always lower their stand- 

ard, as men always grow worse when they enter the 

political arena, just as they do when they join the 
; Church, it is perfectly safe to utter such a predic- 
| tion—and that party has scarcely any lower deep 
into which it can fall. It seems to me that we can 
| look now for no more from the Republican party 
than from the Democratic party, or any other party 
that may arise in the coming three years. 

Then, again, I think we deceive ourselves as to 
the character and position of individuals. Allusion 
has been made to the kindly event in the workings 
of Providence, the death of the Senator from South 
Carolina. But who made the most haste to pro- 
nounce eulogies upon that man? Why, the two 
| most prominent men in the Senate of the United 
| States, if we except Mr. Seward, of the Empire 
| State; I refer to Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, 
| and Senator Hale of New Hampshire. Senator 
| Wilsoh went so far as to tell, not the country only, 
| but the Senate in particular, that they, even, did not 
know the merits, the peculiar gifts and graces, of 
that man. He said, ‘ You knew him only here in 
the Senate, and you who knew him here knew him 
only to esteem him. I knew him in the Committee- 
room, where we learn men still more intimately ; 
and the more I knew of him there, the more highly 
did I respect, esteem and venerate him’! That 
from a Massachusetts Senator, standing almost in 
the yet undried blood of his colleague, Cmar.es 
Sumner, streaming from the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, and calling to God, certainly unavenged ! 
And Senator Hale’s eulogy was in terms no less 
glowing. I regard these facts as significant indica- 
tions of the position and character of the Republi- 
can party at this time. 

Then, again, we all of us fancy that we must 
speak well of Charles Sumner, however we may 
speak of the dead. Ido not know, if Stephen A. 
Douglas is nominated for the Presidency, who is any 
more likely to be his firm supporter than Charles 
Sumner. He is yet a member of this Government— 
the sworn and pledged ally of slavery. I sometimes 
fancy that Providence has oeuniited. Charles Sum- 
ner to occupy a peculiar position in the Government 
of the country. He went to the United States Se- 
nate pledged to the support of the Union and the 
Constitution. Of course, that bound him to aid in 
putting down any insurrection that might occur, in 
whatever section of the South, among the slaves. 
Even Bully Brooks’s own slaves might rise in rebel- 
lion, and then who was more firmly pledged than 
Charles Sumner to see to it that that insurrection 
was suppressed, if need be, by the strong arm of 
the Federal Government, himself one of the great 
throbbing pulsations that put forth the terrible 
power? Now, it was written, noton Judean parch- 
ment alone, and more than eighteen hund ears 
ago, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you in.’ harles Sumner had 
sworn to be the ally of Bully Brooks, in maintain- 
ing order on his plantation ; he had sworn to aid in 
inflicting whatever ‘ caning’ his slaves might re- 
quire, in order to preserve the peace of the planta- 
tion ; and the terrible Nemesis, that aven, the 
outrages done, in the name of liberty, in alf of 
slavery, hovering over his head, soon let fly the ar- 
rows of his wrath, and Bully Brooks was the instru-) 
ment to avenge the wrong ; and that slave measure 
which Charles Sumner meted out to others, was 
meted out to him. 

T speak of this not as the enemy of Charles Sum- 
ner. I know him well enough to believe that he 
would not have me false to my convictions and to 








quent revivals have not suppressed that more deadly 
and poisonous influence—and powerful, too—the 
New York Observer, so long published, to the dis- 
grace of this city and the dishonor of this country. 
(Applause. ) 

hg these were the legitimate fruits of the re- 
vival here in the City of New York ; but I want to 
take, for a moment, a more extended view of it. In 
Mexico, at that time, there was an effort making for 
the overthrow of the slave system of that Catholic 
country and Roman Catholicism ; and as much of 
Republicanism as existed in that country at that time, 
were sufficient to accomplish the glorious act of the 
overthrow of the slave system, that had so long 
eursed that unfortunate Republic. There was no 
revival of religion, but there wag an overthrow of 
slavery there. Our country enjoyed a revival of 
religion. It lasted from 1830, with more or less 
power and interest, until 1840. In 1840, we began 
to witness the fruits of that revival—and what were 
they? The history of the ten previous years was 
the histo ry of what was called * the outpouring of 
the spirit of God,’ in the most nliiieads! aia. 
All over the land, from east to west, there sprung 
up churches and theological seminaries, and it was 
said that the day-star of the millennium had risen 
upon the country, and that the wilderness and the 
solitary places were budding and blossoming like the 
rose. The churches increased among the wilds of 
the West to such an extent that, as it was said of 
Athens, when Paul first preached there, ‘ the gods 
are so numerous that it is easier to find a god in our 
city than a man,’ so it might almost have been said 
of the West, ‘ the houses of God are so numerous 
that it is easier to find them than to find the house 
ofa man.’ Thus the Church seemed to triumph, 
and thus, for ten years, there were rained down from 
heaven, as though its very windows were opened, 
such refreshings from the presence of the Lord as 
had never been enjoyed before. 

So sang the Church. Meantime, asT said, Roman 
Catholicism had abolished slavery in Mexico. But 





what were the fruits gathered from that golden har- 
vest of revival? The seizure of Texas, and its an- | 
nexation to these United States, and the war—if) 
you call such a massacre a war—the war with Mex- | 
ico, that wasted the fairest portion of her heritage. 
The Protestantism of the United States, the revived | 


Protestantism of the United States, the Millennium | 
Protestantism of the United States, signalized its | 
zeal and regard for the honor and glory of God by | 
seizing upon Texas, a revolted province of the Mexi- | 
can Republic, and re-enacting slavery there, where | 
Roman Catholicism had thrown down its reeking 
altars, as it fancied and hoped, forever and ever ! 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been wondering what | 
would be the fruits of this great revival. I have | 
been wondering what act our Government and our | 
Church pare pce of peculiar diabolism, shes 


way must thus be prepared by these remarkable re- 
ligious outpourings. I remember ‘ John Brown, 
the Ferryman,’ who used to write letters, I think, 
for the New York Post, said he always knew when 
Daniel Webster contemplated some particularly dia- 
bolical act, by the remarkably religious unction | 
with which he seemed to be visited. (Laughter and 
applause.) I think the same with regard to our | 
country at large. I think you will find that almost | 
every peculiarly diabolical deed has been preceded | 
by some special religious observances and celebra- 
tions. 

We are told that Cuba, Central America, the 
African slave trade, are already laid down in the 
rogramme of the Government for the coming year. 
. strongly suspect that it is true, and I scarcely 
could wish better evidence of it than the remarkable 
revivals of religion we have witnessed during the 
‘se winter. (Applause and hisses.) I do not) 
now whether those who hiss are ‘lambs of the 
flock "—I am afraid they are entirely another species 
of animal by the dialect. (Laughter.) However, 
I remember reading somewhere that Rome was once 
saved by the hiss of a goose, and the Church may be 
saved by the same instrumentality. (Renewed 
laughter.) But I am speaking in all seriousness. I 
know my remarks to some may seem extravagant, 
dut I will not retract them ; I could not if I would. 
But sure [ am, you will all agree in this—that from 
1830 to 1840, we did have these remarkable revivals 
of religion; and I am equally sure that those of 
you who are conversant with the history of the time 
will agree with me that we had the annexation of 
Texas, and that was followed by what was called the 
Mexican war; and following thick and close and 
fast upon it came the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and then its execution, and then the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and then the 
scenes enacted in Kansas—scenes of such a character 
that one might almost fancy the seven vials of 
Apocalyptic wrath had been poured out on that ill- 
fated Territory. So far, Iam sure we are agreed. 
Well, if, at the close of the revival of 1840, some 
one had predicted. all these events as likely to follow, 
surely that would not have been considered as pay- 
ing avery high compliment to the power of the 
Church, or to the Christianity and religion of the 
people. But yet, all these events have come: and 
those three to which I have referred as likely to 
transpire within the three coming years are surely 
not more remarkable. You thought I was speaking 
extravagantly. I spoke just so at the close of the 
revival of 1840. tT enid, some deed of damning 
darkness is about to be committed—and were not 
such deeds close upon us? I claim to be no prophet, 
no son of a prophet, but I remember who it was that 
said, ‘Can ye not observe the signs of the times?’ 
Why, the Hopablican party at that time sprung 
into new life; it called itself the Free Soil party, 
and its motto was, ‘ No more slave territory—so 
help us, Heaven!’ Do they say it now? Is there 
any such party now, or any such zeal in the cause 

of freedom ? 

One single word, Mr. Chairman, if you will in- 
dulge me, to the Abolitionists. Iam afraid we are 
‘a little too anxious for our own reputation. It was 
'a glorious utterance of Wendell Phillips, three or 
| four months since, in Boston, when he said, as long 
‘as we have a shred of reputation about us, we 
‘should distrust our position and ourselves. He 
|said it, too, just at the moment when my friend 
| Remond and myself returned to Boston from Ver- 
| mont, blushing with the honors that had beenshow- 
ered upon us during a little visit there; and, oh! 
how quickly our laurels withered on our brows! 
Bat I agree with the remark. And how, think 
you, shall we sacrifice our reputation? Not by de- 
nouncing the Democratic party—the ican 
party outdo us altogether in that; we can go to 
school to them for terms of denunciation of the 
Democratic party. Not for denouncing the Church, 
in eral—for I am sure, in that matter, the 
of Geo. B. Cheever is thicker than the loins of Gar- 





rison, Abby Kelley Foster, and many more like 
them, together. Where, then, is the for us to 


occupy ? Somebody has said that there is a princi- 
ple in philosophy that renders it for a lec- 
turer to say, in using certain apparatus, ‘ If I touch 
that spot, the universe trembles.’ In the ecclesias- 
tical organizations of our country, that tender, sen- 
sitive spot (if there be such an one) is, I strongly 
suspect, in the Old School Covenanter Church, in 
the Plymouth Church at Brooklyn, and the Church 
of George B. Cheever, in Union Square; and, I 
think, Mr. Chairman, they are the Ror obstacles 
to the And triumph of anti-slavery 
cause, for they are the men who deceive the very 
elect. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 


| every part of Western Africa. 








myself, in glossing over his position, out of regard 
to his personal merits, or sa partiocber friendship 


Now, I honor these men, probably, as highly as 
they themselves would wish me to honor them ; an 
yet, what does Dr. Cheever say of the great revival 
through which we have just ? (I hope we 
have passed through it.) [A Vorce—‘ Amen.’] 
Why, that, unless it reaches to the overthrow of 
a wherever it is found, it is false and spurious. 
( applause). Well, does it? Has a single 
slave been emancipated by the whirlwind and earth- 
— and fire that have over the land? On 

contrary, will not the ‘ still small voice ’ of this 
anni heard, louder than those thunders, 
all th the caverns of despair in the slavehold- 
ing States of the land? Nobody was ever more sure 
than the slaveholder that the Church is the bulwark 
of slavery, and every revival of American religion 
adds new strength, new turrets ang new towers to 
that terrible Bastile. Our meeting to-day, and this 
anniversary, will be heard, and felt, and feared, by 
the tyrants of the South ; but when and where have 
they trembled at the rumbling of the revival, though 
they have been told, and most of them believed, 
ps, that it was the chariot of salvation whose 
wheels they heard ? 

No, Mr. Chairman, we must judge trees by their 
fruit, and we must not be afraid to speak the truth 
of Sumner, or Beecher, or Cheever, or of religion 
revived, any more than of religion dead—as, riag | 
for the slave, it almost always is in our land. It 
will make our number few—no matter for that. 
What though we are few, now and always ?—so 
ever are the faithful. What though we may be 
growing fewer still?—that also may bea part of 
the economy of God; for so it has been before. 
What though the heavens over our heads may seem 
brass, and the earth under our feet may seem iron, 
and no results seem to follow our labors?—to wait 
and watch may be part of our mission, as well as to 
work ; and the word that is spoken on this platform 
tag 2 may be blossoming in beauty and in blessed- 
ness long after we have been gathered to our graves, 
The olives from the planting of Isaiah and of Moses 
are not yet all gathered in, and the flower that 
blooms to-day on the banks of the Nile may have 
sprung from seed sown by Pharaoh’s daughter. So, 
our work, in its grand results, may not be complete 
until that day when future Layards shall disinter 
the ruins of New York instead of Nineveh, and grave 
antiquarians from Australia come to search among 
the debris of the Mississippi for traces of a once 
flourishing civilization. I wish we could divest our- 
selves of all desire to be popular, of all desire to be 
numerous, of all desire for reputation ; for in the 
whole history of the past, whenever God has appear- 
ed for the recovery or rescue of his own cause, it has 
generally been not until the hour when man’s ex- 
tremity drove him to despair, and he was ready and 
willing to ascribe all the glory of his salvation to 
the God of Heaven. (Loud applause.) 





THE AFRICAN APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist publishes a 
communication from a returned missionary to Africa 
(who has spent six years in that country, and travel- 
ed extensively over the continent), which presents 
some facts relating to the African apprentice sys- 
tem, which demand the consideration of those who 
are disposed to regard the project with favor. The 
writer says :— 


Possibly the final result of the measure might be 
beneficial to us. But there is one objection to the 
importation of such apprentices, which seem to me 
insuperable. The Africans generally have a deep 
aversion to emigration from their native country. 
Slaves are the only apprentices to be obtained in 
Africa, and destructive wars are the only means by 
which the African chiefs can obtain slaves to sup- 
ly the demand for emigrants. The opening of the 


‘rench traffic in apprentices immediately reproduced | 


the slave catching wars, which had almost ceased in 
If the Southern 
States should adopt the French policy, this evil 
would of course be augmented. 

Having resided and traveled in different countries 
of Western Africa for six years, I can testify, what 
no one can deny, that the battles and sieges which 
supply Europeans with slaves, or apprentices, destroy 
from two to four persons for every laborer who 
reaches the plantations in America. In one journe 
of sixty miles, viz. : from Badagry to Abbeokuta, I 
counted the sites of no less than eighteen towns and 
villages which had been laid in ruins to supply 
slaves for the markets of Brazil and Cuba. 1 found 


| similar desolations in every country which I visited ; 
| on the waters of the St. Paul’s River, a hundred 


miies interior from Monrovia, on the slave coast 
generally, and on the waters of the Niger. On the 
3d of Mareh, 1851, 1 witnessed a battle between the 
slave catching army of Dahomey and the Egba peo- 
ple, in which the former were defeated, and left 
twelve hundred and nine of their number dead on 
the field. The carnage was probably equally as 
great on the following day, in a running fight of fif- 
teen miles, and a subsequent closé conflict of two 
hours. 

Were it certain that the importation of Africans 
would promote the virtue, industry, and best inter- 
ests of Georgia, as civilized men, and as Christians, 
we must feel a great repugnance to the obtaining of 
apprentices by means of battles, sieges, and confla- 
grations in Africa, If the free natives of the coun- 
try were willing to emigrate, which they are not, 
the case would be very different. 

The commerce of western Africa is now worth 
more than thirty millions per annum. If the civil- 
ized nations of Europe and America would refuse to 
depopulate that extensive and fertile country, and 
would endeavor to promote peace and civilization 
among the people, the varied productions of Africa 
eventually become a grand item in the commerce of 
the world. That the people are willing to labor 
when they have a profitable market, is well known 
to every one who has been acquainted with the 
country since the partial suppression of the slave 
trade. In several districts large quantities of land 
have been brought into cultivation, and several 
whole tribes have made decided advances toward 
civilization. But the unfortunate policy of France 
has again aroused the demon of war, and some tribes 
who were foremost in the work of improvement have 
turned their attention from agriculture to kidnap- 

ing. These facts are not only asserted by me, but 

ave been recently published again and again, both 
in England and America, in the letters of Missiona- 
ries and merchants residing in Africa. 

In conclusion, [ casnanty hope that the people of 
America will not consent to spread fire and sword 
—— Guinea and Sudan for the sake of pres- 
ent advantage. The true policy of the civilized 
world is to develop the vast resources of that great 
continent by commerce and colonization, to cover 
its plains with tropical plantations and populous 
towns, and to make its numerous rivers so many 
highways of an active and valuable commerce. 

T. J. BROWN. 

Greensboro’, Ga., May Ist, 1858. 











t= The two following articles—the first from the 
Boston Courier, the second from the Boston Post— 
are specimens of the manly dignity and gentlemanly 
spirit of those journals, from day to day :— 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


That half melancholy, half ludicrous tacle, a 
Woman’s Rights Convention, has recently claimed 
the attention of the New York journals. "It — 
on Thursday, and terminated Friday night. Miss 
Anthony presided. The two days were occupied in 
the ordinary manner, and with the usual excess of 
clamor and paucity of common sense. A few ideas, 
however, of a somewhat striking character, were 
presented. One man, on the first day, claimed for 
women the right to be unchaste, if they so desire, a 
right which we believe has never before been assert- 

and defended. The Convention expressed no dis- 
approbation of his views. Mr. Garrison said that 
women were in no better condition than the slaves, 
which profound remark does unquestionably mean a 
great deal. A Quaker gentleman advised the wo- 
men to rebel, and recommended the use of Sharpe's 
rifles, a su tion which was received with immense 
favor. Mr. Wendell Phillips repeated his ancient 
clap of thunder on the propriety of itting wo- 
men to vote. Mrs. Rose declared as her unalterable 
opinion that women had a right to win the same 
fame as Shakes and Newton—and so they have, 
we suppose, if they choose, but it is doubtful 
whether they can attain it by holding Conventions 
from now ti epee or whether Sharpe's rifles 
will assist them in seeking it. On the second day, 
Mr. Henry C. Wright ventilated his ‘ maternity ’ 
theory, and was called to order for i by the 
men present, but was permitted by the women to 
continue. Mrs. Farnham, being resolved to take a 
step higher than the rest of the sisterhood, advanc- 
ed the theory that ‘ woman is superior to man ;’ 
and inese authority to that effect. Mr. 
Powell suggested an immediate t of the 
sphere of woman’s duties, and w 


didn’t see them at the ters’ tables. A gentle- 


d| man undertook to reply to Mrs. Farnbam’s assertion 


of feminine superiority, stating that he had suffered 
severely in his own domestic relations, in conse- 
uence of several attempts to enforce that position. 
lie thought he had been persecuted. The Conven- 
tion, however, thought he could stand a littie more 
tion, so they hiseed him down. Luey Stone 
thought the gentleman did very w to poke fun. 
She was op to fun poking. The Convention 
applauded Lacy, demonstrating their rticular 
aversion to fun-poking. Mr. Garrison talked about 
Kansas, and Mr. Pitisbu about Bunker Hill. Mr. 
Swackhamer ‘ went in’ for the repeal of all laws 
obnoxious to women, and the arrest of all dealers in 
swill milk. As his remarks were construed as ® 
mild form of fun-poking, they were dubiously re- 
ceived. The last address was made by Geo. W. 
Curtis, who had been judiciously reserved as the 
final gun. He taiked a great deal about the South, 
and anti-slavery, but very little about woman's 
rights. Finally, he vindicated his claim to the 
name of * gentleman and scholar,’ which his admi- 
rers are so fond of bestowing on him, by calling 
President Buchanan a pimp, and then getting Into 
a passion because a portion of the assemblage 
him. Thus closed the Convention. We trust the 
strong-minded ladies enjoyed it, as we certainly have 
enjoyed reading the reports, to say nothing of the 
satisfaction derived from making up this very brief 
abstract of the proceedings. — Boston Courier. 


CALLING NAMES. 


It is the peculiar province of children, fools and 
fishwomen to exhibit their spite by calling names. 
It is the only resort of impotence when it grows 
malicious. r. George W. Curtis, at the late wo- 
man’s convention in New York, feeling disposed to 
abuse the President of the United States, was oblig- 
ed to call him a ‘pimp.’ This, says the Times re- 
porter, elicited a storm of hisses, which were met 
on the other hand by tamuituous applause. The 
hisses annoyed Mr. Curtis, and so he ted the 
‘pimp.’ The repetition of a dirty word by a dirty 
fellow more than doubles the force of the sarcasm. 
Every street blackguard knows that. Then came 
more hisses. Whereupon, the orator says ‘ pimp,’ 
« third time, and Mr. Buchanan falls as thoroughly 
extinct as three such blows must inevitably make 
him. Mr. Curtis remarked, to heighten the effect 
of his elegant Py ay ‘I choose my words.’ 
It is certain that he chooses very cheap and nasty 
ones, and such as no gentleman ever selected in 
making a public allusion to the President. Mr. 
Cartis will ee to make a better choice of words 
in his future attempts at oratory, if he desires any 
higher reputation than the unenviable notoriety of 
a second rate Brownlow.—Boston Post. * 





Tury Resorce. The Lecompton swindlers rejoice 
over the success of their fraud. In Washington, on 
the passage of the bill, they made a public demon- 
stration, serenaded the President, and called out 
some of the leading Lecomptonites to speak. Let 
them rejoice! But they should remember that this 
question, whether Kansas accepts the constitution 
made by other bands or not, is not settled. There 
is no finality here. Congress has adjourned the 
agitation from Washington to Kansas, and from 
Kansas it will go to all the free States, and to the 
slave States also. The crisis has come; and unless 
the President and his party are blinded by their mad 
career, they must see the ominous gathering that 
will leave a barren scepter in their hands, and an 
ignominious remembrance to posterity. No eandi- 
date, hereafter, can present himself to the people, 
but his opinion upon the issue now made up will 
be taken ) ig and those who have proved false in 
| this struggle will be swept to destruction. There 
is a great undercurrent in favor of justice, equality 
and freedom, that is becoming larger and wider, 
and deeper and stronger, every day; and though 
the minions of slavery may rejoice for a little time 
in the success of their cunning and chicanery, there 
is a day of judgment, a day of terrible retribution 
| awaiting them, when the sirocco breath of an indig- 
— people shall fall upon them with withering 
effect. 

There is a point beyond which no faction can go, 
and live. The slaveholders have time and again 
come up to the mark, and seen their best and strong- 
est men abandon them, but till now they have not 
dared to cross that line. It was needed, perhaps, 
that they should take this additional step, to awake 
a sleeping people; but they may depend they are 
thoroughly aroused now, when the whole North 
will accept the issue made, and over the tyranny, 
arrogance and treachery that assails them, will rear 
the standard of freedom, and rescue at the ballot 
box the general government from the hands that 
have proved weak and false.— Newburyport Herald. 


{ 


Conresstnc THE Trutn. The Vicksburg Whig 
(Miss.) publishes a letter from a pro-siavery man 
who was a member of the late Lecompton Constitu- 
tional Convention,-yet who has recently returned to 
Mississippi. Being asked why he did so, he replied : 

‘ My reason for leaving it is, I think, a good one. 
I cannot stay any longer. I have been, as every one 
must be, identified with politics. I, unfortunately 
for my future prospects in Kansas, have taken an 
active and rather prominent part. And now, to 
confess the truth and shame the devil. we, the Pro- 
Slavery men, cannot expect any mercy or any favors 
from the d——d Abolitionists ; for, although we 
have been in a minority ever since I came to Kanzas, 
we have denied this, to prevent discouraging emi- 
ey from the South, und have bullied and swin- 

led them in our elections, until even I admit they 
have aright to feel outraged. To-day they outnum- 
ber us at least four or five to one. The dispropor- 
tion is too great for us to fight any longer—the 
more so from the fact that the ensuing spring’s 
emigration will swell their majority to pratally 
eight or ten to one: for our men are leaving daily, 
and theirs are pouring in,’ 





Watrrixe Free Necrors.—The St. Louis Repub- 
lican of the 4th states that by order of the Criminal 
Court, three negroes, imprisoned for being in the State 
without a license, and unable to pay their fines, re- 
ceived ten lashes each, and were discharged from jail! 


Two Crrizexs anp Twenty Cuarrets Drownep. 
—Two white men, and twenty slaves belonging to 
Judge Puck, in Washington county, Miss., were 
drowned while attempting to stop a break in the levee 
during the late Mississippi flood. The bank caved in, 
carrying the men and chattels with it. 


‘A Lire Tnovent.’ Henry Ward Beecher, in his 
‘ Life Thoughts,’ says: ‘The Bible Society is send- 
ing its Bibles all over the world—to Greenland and 
the Morea, to Arabia and Egypt; but it dares not 
send them to our own people. ‘The colporteur who 
would leave a Bible in a slave’s cabin, would go to 
heaven from the lowest limb of the first tree. 


te Dick Hayward, a slave of H. H. Goldsborough, 

of Easton, Md., ran away last week, and when over- 

a deliberately cut off all the fingers of his left 
an 


t= The Chevalier Neukomm, well known as a 
musical composer, has just died at Paris, 80. 
He was a member of the Legion of Honor, and of sey- 
eral learned societies, 


te Jules Gerard, the great lion killer, has just left 
Paris on a lion hunting excursion, with a company of 
oon noblemen. They are going to the mountains 
of Africa. 


t The senators from the Free States have circu- 
lated 680,000 copies of speeches during the present 
session, and those from the Slave States but 130,000. 


t= Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston, has been en- 
gaged to deliver the oration before one of the Societies 
at Bowdoin College Commencement ; Oliver Wendall 
Holmes is expected to deliver the poem. 


t= Jonathan Wales has given to the-poor in Ran- 
dolph, Mass., $303, the entire amount of per diem 
compensation and travelling fees which he received 
as a member of the general court. 


Fr General Charles Fenton Mercer, formerly for 
many years a distinguished Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Virginia, died on the 4th ult., 
at Howard, Fairfax county, Virginia, aged 80 years. 


ke Gov. McWillie, of Mississippi, and his wife, 
have just been blessed with a twenty-first pledge of 
conjugal affection. 


te The Pittsfield Eagle says that three men lay 
dead in that town, a few days since, from intempe- 
rance, and speaks of the deadly quality of the liquor 
illegally dispensed in the place. 
t# The Washin 

wn Pon ashington correspondent of the New 
‘Laughable as it may seem, the Governor of Ala- 
bama has written to the tatives from that 
State, to know whether the time has come for him to 
issue his mation for a call of a con’ to 
endorse the act of the State Legislature at the last 


session, to take measures for withdra’ ’ State 
why he/| from the Union.’ ” tar, Toe 
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MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’s 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORE 


AND 


WORLD'S 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAy yyy 
EUROPEAN REPUTAToy,\\°4 
HE Restorer, used with the Zylots,. 
Dressing, cures diseases of the hair ian y 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR 10 11s yy>h™* 
COLOR: | 
The Zylobalsamum or Dressing alone 
hair dressing extant for young or old, 
We take pleasure in presenting the fj 
deniable that these are the best 
either in Evrope or America. They contains Y 
terious ingredients—do not soil or siain anything 
GREAT BRITAIN. a 
REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescos, 
says—‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hy 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels, Af 
ing them six weeks, my extremely gray a we 
restored to its natural color. pay 
not a dye.’ 





1S the bey 


OWing », 
reDarati “ 


Lanoashiy, 


ir Restore 


air i 
T am satistieg itis 
HAYTI. 

REV. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for Many veay 
sionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, YN. “; - 
climate having seriously affected her hair wal z 
says, I have derived much benefit from the ye. , 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer hy 
lobalsamum. I have tried various other mee . 
for my hair, but never anything that is tien ey 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs, 8. ka 
let’s.”  . = 

J. H. EATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn, 
used Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restore 
and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, byt 
withstanding, its influence was distinc;)y vad 
The falling off of hair ceased, and my locks, ‘ia 
were quite gray, restored to their original bia, k,’ Yi 

REV. H. Vv. DEGAN, Ed, « Guide to Holiness; Boy, 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hs: 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the gy " 
of the hair where baldness has commenced, < 
now have the evidence of our own eyes,’ 

REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B'd Rey's y 
Y. City. ‘I procured Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Wows 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for g relatin 
I am happy to say it prevented the falling ; ff of the 

hair,.and restored it, from being gray, to its py, 

ural glossy ard beautiful black.’ 


REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. ‘ Chr. Ade,’ Dyjis 


Sa) 





N.Y. ‘Mrs.S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer and zy), & 
balsamum are the best hair preparations I have om § 


color.’ 


REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘Iam happy » 


bear testimony to the value and efficacy of Ys, 
S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zyl hal. 
samum, and also to acknowledge its curing ny v- 
ness and baldness.” ‘ 

REV. GEO. M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub, 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. 8, A. Alle; 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zy!obalsamum.’ 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, | 
‘Please inform Mrs. 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be ba 
in Boston. You may say in my name that | kur 
they are what they purport to be.’ 


shington, N.&E 





REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age,) Titel, § 


N.Y. ‘Since using Mrs, 5S. A. Allen's World) 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to fil, 
and is restored to its natural color. 
’tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REY. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N. Y. 
has greatly thickened. The same is true of another 
of my family, whose head we thought would bew 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickeed 
and has a handsome appearance since using My 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamun 

REV. 8S. B. MORLEY, Aftleboro’, Mass. ‘The ¢. 
fect of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Word's Hair Restorer a! 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crowed 
glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hued 
youth. The same is true of others of my acquaist: 
ance.’ 

REV. J.P. TUSTIN, Ed. * South Baptist,’ &.,Chorlo- 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obvisté 
by new and better hair forming, by the useof Mn. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylolaw- 
mum.’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union} 
Y. ‘I cheerfully add my testimony to that of 


I am satisiel 


‘Thm : 






where Mrs, §, A, A). 3 


‘My ber 


merous other friends, to Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Wall: F 





Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, ‘The Jatur: 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 
REV. JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. ‘Recommends thes. 
REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, (t. ‘Wt 
think very highly of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Welt 

Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. WM. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Ct. ‘Mrs. $4 
Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and Zy % 
have met my most sanguine expectations in cals! 
my hair to grow where it had failen.’ 

REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N. Y. ‘1 know 
a great many who have had their hair restore! 





0 


the use of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair z 


storer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


REV. E. EVANS, Delhi, O. ‘I have used Mn § 


A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylote* 
mum. They have changed my hair to its 1 


color, and stopped its falling off.’ 


REV. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N.Y. ‘Mrs § g 





A. Allen’s Hair Dressing has no supéti*t 


cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshues ® 
slkivet § 


dryness, and always produces the softness"! 
and natural gloss so requisite to the human be". 


REV. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mo S* @ 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobe™* i 
has stopped the falling off of my hair, and cus? § 


new growth.’ 
eth 


We might quote from others of the numerous" 
we have and are constantly receiving, but we de 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptical 
have at least the best preparations in the world for? 
hair of the young or old. al saaagaer-ooh oon 

reparations. Occupying the large building, © 
of Peseuse and Elizabeth streets, exclusively 
salesroom and manufactory, we have 10 © 
clination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations ¢ 
quantity to Enrope. 

We also would call attention to the fa 
always avoided all charlatanism. Our prepare 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, becau® ” 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, " 
less than others. We aspire to have the et 
the lowest priced. One bottle of Restoret "oy 
nearly a year. $1.60 per bottle. Balsam, 544 
per bottle. 


GENUINE 


has ‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’ signed in Red Ink pr’ 
and in Black Ink to directions paste ©) 





4 


me or ® 


ct that we bet 
jons 


beter, wit 
tles. rer bottles are of dark purple glass" « 


words, Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's lair Restore 
Broome Street, New York, blown on them. | = f 
bottles are of green glass, with Mrs. S 4 4g 
World's Balsam, 355 Broome Street, New “et : 
on them. Circulars around bottles Sas isi 
other is genuine. Signing the name by oN’ |. 
ry, and will be prosecuted by us as 4 criminal pr ! 

Some dealers try to sell other preparation’ = the 
they make more profit, instead of these ; insist 


Sold by nearly every drug and fancy goods 
Address all ietters for information to 6 
Depot 


MRS. Ss. A. 
World’s Hair Restorer 

NO. 355 BROOME sTREET,N.¥: 
Dec 11 ly 
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nay 
sin 108 > at 


ntagonistic to the instit 


» which the church has 
enforcing the duties 0 


, forth in the Holy § 
rong desire for the e 
een UX in nearly. 


eonnection ; therefor 
Rosolved, 1. By the de 
ences of the Methodist 
General Conference a: 
ding * the buying and 
hildren, with an intenti 
unged from the Gener 
niscopal Charch, South 
Resolved, 2. That in a 
tion, this Conference ex 
the African slave tr: 
estion has been ‘ under 
Five other resolutions 
bmission of this action 
ynferences for eo 
shops, in the tora: 
n TF the pret wagon sla 
a civil institution, w! 
thing whatever to do. 
Lest the adoption of t 
derstood as favoring a 
shop Pierce explained 1 


‘ The whole philosoph 
founded on the fact t 
e church to decide any 
ican slavery. The Ch 
very is not a subject of 
2 sin i object was, thi 
ht of legislation upon 
ke thee Disei sh gal 
e Conference by its ac 
ted with its authorit: 
arch over its member 
mber of the church c 
e declare here that / 
il institution, and the 
out losing church conti 
icle of Religion, we 
rch retains its proper : 
reference to the si 
act, simply maintai: 

t of having nothing 
very more than with a 
hich the laws of the co 
e brethren, therefure, t« 
e to Warrant any const 
peal of the laws of the 
e African slave trade. 
bsitiveness, nor for any 
ywhere else. No harm 
day. We have only set 
estion ; and we may 8a 
r enemies, North anc 
teh for taking a clear | 


PRO-SLAVERY 
he Boston (Catholic) P 
on the recent anniver: 
The proceedings of th 

t Peace Society, and th 

y Suciety, possessed elk 

: While the actors in tt 

eded in making themsel 

vely laboring for the 
the Anti-Slavery Com 
he Rev. Caleb Stets: 
t* God has no right 
ht to do.’ The ex-r 
d,*foa God that «: 
eist : to such a God, t 

t thee behind me, Sat 

».” Such were the bla 

me of religion, as the 

ti-slavery party unders' 
ss and one C. L. Remy 
borge Washington as & 

eemaane had cor 
ast viding fi 

ves, which had been t 


Seaasercnan, Pro 

- adopt abolitionis 

bof religious faith. 
same 








